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WEEKLY NOTES. 

NE of the great questions which the President elect will be 
() called upon to face is that of the “Solid South,” which cour- 
tesy, if not regard for truth, could better designate as “ The South.” 
It is a problem of absorbing interest, a question the treatment of 
which may perpetuate or ruin the Republican party. Undoubtedly 
the proper solution, the doing away with the “Solid,” political 
South, as known, understood, and created at the North, has been 
hindered by a proper consideration of Southern views, which have 
seldom come to Northern ears unalloyed with newspaper opinions 
or unchanged by the transmitter. There is unquestionably a desire 
among the better elements of the Republican party at the North to 
It is 
believed that if an understanding can be reached in politics upon 


do away with the “Solid South,” in its mistaken conception. 


the broad platform of the Union entire, not the Union in sections, 
the political bugbears of a “Solid” South and a “Solid” North 
will dissolve in great national political prosperity. As long as po- 
litical issues are drawn upon the question of sections, just so long 
will the Republic lack the political happiness that springs to 
life when men vote as their reasons, not their prejudices, 
dictate. 

The first step in attaining this is the securing of a complete un- 
derstanding. To do this, the North must have the opportunity to 
hear what the South has to say. THE AMERICAN intends to af- 
ford its readers that opportunity. It being so hard to reach public 
men through a correspondent, and the intervention of a correspond- 
ent so often leading to mis-statements, denials, retractions, and other 
confusing complications, THE AMERICAN determined to address the 
leading men of the South directly upon the subject, and to publish 
their opinions exactly as expressed over their own signatures. A 
circular letter upon the political issues, and covering the expected 
attitude of the next Administration, was addressed to the leaders 
of political life in that section. 
received, including letters from Senators Butter, Beck, Morcan, 
Brown, Jonas, JoHNsTON, and WITHERS; Representatives BLACK- 
BURN, GIBSON, SAMFORD, SPEER, TURNER, TUCKER, GOODE, BEALE, 
Hatcu, Brann, AcKLEN, Martin, Kircutn, House, REAGAN, Dis- 
RELL, RICHARDSON, O’Connor, AIKEN; Governor MATTHEWwSs of 
West Virginia, Governor Stone of Mississippi, Governor Marks of 
Tennessee, the Chief Justices of the Supreme Courts of Mississippi, 
Florida, North Carolina, Arkansas and Tennessee, Lt. Gov. SAYERS 
of Texas, Lt. Gov. WALKER of Virginia, Hon. A. H. H. Stuart of 
Staunton, Va., Mr. W. C. P. BRECKENRIDGE of Kentucky, Mr. 5. D. 
McEnrry of Louisiana, Mr. Aucustus C, Bacon of Georgia, and 
many others of greater or less prominence iff the country, but 


A great many answers have been 


Whose opinions are those of men who are qualified to judge and 
able tospeak. The first instalment of the letters on “The South” 
will cover the States of Virginia and West Virginia, and will ap- 
pear in our next issue. 





THE Senate evidently intends to modify the Funding bill in 
such a way as to render its success more probable, although the 
exact shape of the amendments is still uncertain. That proposed 
by Mr. KELLocG is perhaps the most feasible way of getting 
money for the Government at three per cent. He would make 
the new bonds perpetual instead of fixing a date for their redemp- 
tion, allowing the Government to redeem them by purchase in 
the open market. Ifthere were any certainty that they would be 
obtainable in sufficient quantities for redemption, this might serve 
the purpose, and would be even better than long-time bonds, as 
there would be no date fixed for delay. But this plan would put it 
into the power of the public creditors to prevent the redemption of 
the debt, if they preferred these bonds as a permanent investment ; 
and in view of the demand there is for such investments, especially 
in Europe, we regard the experiment as a dangerous one. 





WE see no reason to fear that the apportionment law passed by 
the present Congress will be an unfair one, whether the bill pro- 
posed by Mr. Cox, to fix the number at 301, or that reported by 
his committee, to put it at 311, be the measure finally adopted. It 
is true that some sectional advantages might be gained by select- 
ing one number rather than another in the neighborhood of 300; 
but the certainty that the next Congress would repeal any unfair 
apportionment, and the fact that the question cannot be made a 
strictly party one, gives assurance of its fair treatment. 

We wish we could say as much of the spirit in which the Dem- 
ocrats are dealing with the investigation of the abuse of the Frank- 
ing privilege. Instead of taking hold of the matter boldly, and 
putting the blame where it belongs, they are preparing to shoulder 
that blame themselves, by adopting a whitewashing report, which 
merely says that both parties have done wrong in this matter. If 
so, let both parties, or rather their representatives who did the 
wrong,be exposed to public reprobation. Nothing could be bet- 
ter for the Democrats, as a party, thanto show that the Republi- 
cans were guilty of offences as grave as the one represented by the 
sacks of franked wrappers now in the custody of the Post Office 
authorities. But if. they cannot show that, then their committee’s 
report is simply as silly as the ostrich’s sticking its head into the 
sands. The matter will be fresh enough next December—if there 
is to be no extra session—for a Republican investigating commit- 
tee. 





An Indian in Nebraska has appealed to the United States 
courts for the benefit of the Fourteenth Amendment. His vote 
was refused at the recent election, and he wishes to know why. 
The language of the Amendment itself, and the terms used by the 
Supreme Court in interpreting it, both indicate that his demand to 
vote will be sustained. But we do not see how the court can do 
so without depriving the arrangements made with the Indians of 
the status they have heretofore held as treaties. No government 
can make a treaty with its own subjects. And if the Indians are 
citizens, they must forego the pleasure of killing each other, which 
they have enjoyed hitherto. This, of course, would be better for 
them in the long run, but it might entail upon them some very un- 
pleasant consequences in the transition period, when they were 
coming to understand and adapt themselves to their new status. 
Our present arrangements with the Indians are bad and mischiev- 
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ous, but in changing them we should make haste slowly, lest we do 
more harm than good. The decision by the court, that this Indian 
is a citizen, would make every other Indian a citizen, whether he 
wished to have that status or not. Why not make it a matter of 
free choice on their part, and couple citizenship with the grant of 
land in severalty. It is not desirable to have on our own soil large 
bodies of voters bound together by a communistic land tenure, and 
living under the mental and social slavery which that tenure in- 
volves. Nor is it desirable to add to the two millions of ignorant 
and illiterate voters we now have, the multitudes of Indians who 
reside in States like Nebraska and Colorado. 





WueEn the President’s Commissioners to visit the Poncas in the 
Indian Territory sent a despatch announcing that the tribe agreed 
to abide by whatever their chiefs did at Washington, Mr. Scuurz 
announced that they had ascertained that none of his victims could 
be bought to return to Dakotah. The full report of the commis- 
sioners gives this audacious statement the lie direct. It confirms 
at every point the statements made by Mr. TissLes, Governor 
Lone, and Senator Dawes. It declares that until a very recent 
date the tribe had but one purpose,—to escape to their homes; 
that they abandoned that purpose only because they believed that 
the National Government had resolved by every means to frustrate 
it; and that they accept the decision reached at Washington only 
from a feeling that if their representatives have made a promise 
they must abide by it. This is all that Mr. Scnurz’s agents,— 
with their exclusive access to the tribe, and their power to arrest 
and imprison any American citizen for entering the portion of na- 
tional territory it occupies,—have managed to effect by way of chang- 
ing their victims’ minds. The Commissioners recommend that the 
Poncas in the Indian Territory be allowed free communication with 
those who have escaped to Dakotah ; that those who prefer to settle 
in the latter territory be given each a hundred and sixty acres of land 
in severalty, but with no power to alienate it for a term of years ; in 
a word, that the justice the friends of the Poncas have demanded 
be done them. What Boston has been mocked for asking, is re- 
commended as wise and just by these hard-headed army offi- 
cers, two of them the foremost of our Indian fighters. We may 
remark, in this connection, that it is remarkable that newspapers 
which never saw anything else to admire in Mr, Scnurz, have given 
a general support to his cruel tyranny over the Poncas. 





THERE is a growing disposition to look a little more closely 
than at first into the provisions of the new treaties with China. 
Diplomats who outwitted CaLes CusHinc and Anson Burtin- 
GAME, are not unlikely to have done much in the way of conces- 
sion for Mr. ANGEL. Some of the objections urged to the Treaties 
are captious, but it is undeniable that the Immigration Treaty 
grants no reciprocity in the matter of international intercourse. 
Chinese who are not laborers may go anywhere throughout our 
country, and live under the protection of our government. But 
Americans are confined to the narrow area of the Treaty Ports, 
and if they try to penetrate the country, do so at their own risk. 
This is a genuine hardship, for there are in China a good number 
of Americans who are engaged ina work which most Americans 
think more than legitimate, and they need access to the interior, 
for the sake of that work. Every other Christian nation protects 
its missionaries on principle, but, although they are the most effi- 
cient representatives of American influence in foreign lands, our 
diplomacy hardly takes any cognizance of them. 

This Treaty of Commerce with China, like its predecessors, 
makes far less concessions to America than do the existing Treaties 
with England, and as a consequence the Chinese trade in American 
manufactures is largely in the hands of English traders. It opens 
to Chinese competition our shipping business on the Pacific, and 





gives our sailors over to the battle with “ Chinese cheap labor,” 
at the very moment when we are taking measures to protect from 
it the workman on shore. 

The prohibition of American vessels carrying opium into China 
is quite right, if the English papers are right in their understand- 
ing of it. If it means, as they fear, that China is about to renew 
her efforts to exclude the drug from the Empire, then she should 
have every support from our Government. It is true that her suc- 
cess in that attempt would be fatal, if not to English rule in India 
then to the system upon which that rule is at present supported. 
The English servants of the crown in India, both civil and military, 
have to receive large salaries, as an inducement to live in a coun- 
try so unhealthy to Europeans, and so constantly in danger of 
native rebellions. To pay those salaries the people are taxed to a 
degree which is simply oppressive, and to add another penny to 
their burdens would cause a social upheaval. This Lord Mayo 
pointed out years ago. The revenue from taxation has to be sup- 
plemented by revenue from government monopolies, of which that 
of opium is the worst. But if the Chinese market for the drug were 
closed, as is that of Japan, the Indian Government would no longer 
finda sufficient market, and the production would be far in excess 
of the demand. If the revenue from opium fails, England must 
change her Indian system of government: (1) by substituting cheap 
native officials for highly paid Europeans; (2) by adapting her 
measures more closely to Hindoo ideas, as ascertained through a 
representative system, and thus removing to a great degree the 
danger of revolt; (3) by reviving the all but extinct manufactures 
of India, the excellence of whose products first drew English traders 
to India. Under these changes, less money would be needed for 
the East Indian government, and more would be obtainable. 





Mr. Bare and Mr. JAMEs are the only names which can be men- 
tioned with any certainty in connection with the new Cabinet. It 
is true, indeed, that Mr. Brartne’s chances are already crushed 
hopelessly, in the opinion of some stalwart newspapers, by his in- 
terference in the Senatorial election in New York. His organ 
dared to announce that anti-Conkling Republicans would not be 
left out in the cold by Mr. GarRFIELD, and this offence against the 
Senatorial Ring is too grave to be overlooked. Mr. CoNnKLING is 
certain to forbid his appointment, and to secure the place for Mr. 
Morton. We shall next hear that the Cabinet is making, not at 
Mentor, but at Utica. 


We shall not have to wait for Mr. JAMEs’s appointment to secure 
the change we asked as regards mails between New York and Phil- 
adelphia. When our demand was made, the authorities at our own 
post office declared that a letter mailed in Philadelphia cou/d be re- 
ceived in New York on the same day. On second thought, they 
announced that this would be true for the future of all letters 
mailed before half-past ten, as they had made new and special ar- 
rangements for the purpose. We have not lived in vain. 





THE stalwarts are not pleased with Mr, GARFIELD’s reply to the 
colored people, who came to lay before him the wretched condition 
of their race in the Southern States. They think he confined him- 
self too closely to vague generalities in his answer, and left his 
colored friends without any definite pledges as to the policy of the 
new Administration in their behalf. We dislike generalities in 
such matters as much as any one, but we think that Mr. GARFIELD 
did right in not sketching out a Southern policy for his govern- 
ment. As regards the South, a wise President must be, in French 
phrase, an opportunist. From general and vigorous measures for 


the redress of the colored man’s wrongs, he is debarred both by 
constitutional restrictions and by the disgust felt by the American 
people with the results of that policy. That he should watch for 
every opportunity of helping on the cause of equal rights, and 
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should embrace every such opportunity to the utmost, is a matter 
of plain duty. But we have found that a meddlesome policy, such 
as Mr. BouTWELL recently sketched and some stalwarts approve, 
does more harm than g od. Whatever will help to awaken the 
love of fair dealing in the Southern people, and separate the mode- 
rate men from the Bourbon extremists, will effect more for the col- 
ored voter than Gen. Grant did during the eight years of his gov- 
ernment. It was in the year of Grace 1875, and not under Mr. 
Hayes, that the “ Mississippi plan” was devised and executed. 

The proposal to have the colored people represented in the 
Cabinet by Senator Bruce or Mr. FrEp. DoucLas would have much 
more force if our fellow-citizens of African descent were united in 
any such demand, or would be heartily pleased to have it complied 
with. But they are not. They are too prone to resent the eleva- 
tion of one of their number above the level of the rest, as is shown 
by the attitude of many colored people in the North toward Mr. 
Bruce, the ablest man of their race. If Mr. Bruce is the most fit 
man for a Cabinet position, by all means let him have it; but only 
because he is fit, not because he is acolored man. To put forward 
any man on the latter ground is to “ draw the color line” as much 
as it would be to oppose himon that ground. Mr. Bruce is very 
strongly supported on his own merits, and many Southern Demo- 
crats have declared that they would be pleased to have Mr. Gar- 
FIELD appoint him. 





THREE of the four Senatorial dead-locks have ended with the 
election of Mr. CAMDEN in West Virginia, of Mr. Van Wyck in 
Nebraska, and of Mr. Jackson in Tennessee. Mr. CAMDEN is under- 
stood to represent the oil-producing interest in its opposition 
the Railroads. 

Judge Jackson, we are glad to say, is a State Credit 
Taxation Democrat, and _ received a large number of 
votes. Mr. Maynarp, the Republican candidate, lgd the field 
almost to the last, needing but a few votes of election’ Had he had 
the whole Republican vote he would have had forty-seven, while 
forty-nine would have sufficed to elect. But it was not possible to 
unite the whole vote of the party. The result is a matter for gen- 
eral congratulation, since Tennessee has chosen neither a Repudia- 
tionist, nor a Republican through a bargain with Repudiationists. 





In Pennsylvania, Mr. Grow’s friends stand firmly against the 
dictation of the caucus, and up to this writing have prevented the 
choice of Mr. Otiver as Senator. The expectation that they 
would break ranks after a few ballots had been taken, was so com- 
pletely disappointed that Mr. Oxtver’s friends confessed that his 
election was impossible, unless effected by Democratic votes. 
When they reached this conclusion, they began a dicker with 
-Messrs, WaALLAcE and RANDALL, and other leaders of the Opposi- 
tion. Their offer was to make anarrangement by which the Dem- 
ocrats might get a larger representation in Congress than other- 
wise need be conceded to them. For instance, the district carved 
out so carefully for Mr. RANDALL, at a time when he had not for- 
feited the confidence of his fellow-citizens by his bargain with the 
New Yorkers, was to be retained, and some concessions made in 
other parts of the State. For our own part, we believe in a thor- 
oughly fair treatment of the Democrats in the new apportionment, 
and shall oppose every attempt to “gerrymander” the State in 
the interest of the Republican party. But this offer to do them 
justice for a payment in votes was a corrupt bargain, in which the 
Machine undertook to play false to the Republican party, for the 
sake of a factional victory. It was a surrender of what these men 
thought the Republican party had a right to get, for the sake of a 
victory over Republicans by the help of Democratic votes. It 
showed exactly how much honesty there was in the leaders whose 
talk is of fealty to the party and its discipline. If it failed, it was 
not through their fault. It was because they discovered that the 











rank and file on both sides would have broken ranks, if the attempt 
had been made to carry it out. The Democrats could not be car- 
ried over in any large body to vote for Mr. OLiver and the KEem- 
BLE-Quay-CAMERON Machine; and the Republicans would not stand 
still while the attempt was made to cripple their party in Congress, 
for the sake of a leader who had no claim even to their respect. 
Pretty much every Republican paper in the State joined in de- 
nouncing the bargain, and most of the Democratic papers declared 
that no gain in the Congressional representation could compensate 
the party for the shame of the aid thus given to the CAMERON ring 
to keep their hold on the Commonwealth. 




























































Tuat the resistants to caucus dictation are not actuated by any 
merely personal considerations in their support of Mr. Grow, but 
are ready to vote for any unobjectionable Republican, is shown by 
their presentation of a list of prominent Republicans, any one of 
whom they are prepared to support if the other side will agree to 
accept him. Of the candidates on their list, we prefer Mr. WOLFE 
to any other, excellent as are several others. Mr. WoLrFre has de- 
served well of the Commonwealth by his manly exposure of the 
corrupt practices which were employed in behalf of the Alleghany 
County Riot Bill. But it is hardly to be expected that a faction 
managed by Mr. Mattuew S. Quay, in support of a KEMBKE can- 
didate, will vote for Mr. Cuas. Worre. If the Democrat\ were 


wise tg“discern the signs of the times, he would be elected wi 
thei 







help. 





THE true significance of the struggle is that it is the beginning of 
the end of the CaMERON rule. Those who remember the condition 
of things in the Republican party when Mr. DonaLD CAMERON 
was elected to the Senate, must see that little less than a revolution 
has passed over the State. The power built up by slow degrees 
by Mr. Son Cameron is not consolidated by his successor. The 
latter has not the command of so vast a fortune as his father had 
in those days, nor has he the same wily Scotch cunning to manage 
what he has. The day was when every rising young man in the 
Commonwealth was watched, and approached in some way which 
would secure a hearing to the tempter. He was not bribed,—by 
no means. But it was found where his ambition pointed, or his 
business necessities pressed him. One got a judicious loan; an- 
other was helped to a credit ina bank; a third was promised sup- 
port in his candidacy for some local office. All were pleased, all 
conciliated, and some fine morning each of them wakened up to 
find that he had put on the CaMERON collar, and was in the hands 
of a manager who knew how to hold him up to the mark of his 
obligations. But since then a new generation has grown up which 
knows not Simon, and many of the old bondmen have worked out 
their freedom. The CAMERONS have not now the means, nor has 
Mr. DonaLp Cameron the taste, for that sort of wholesale purchase 
of influence. As a consequence, there has been an epidemic of 
independence throughout the State, which promises to introduce a 
new era into our politics. 





Mr. ConkKLING seems to have taken up the cause of the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage, at a time when it is very much in need 
of such help. The great mass of mankind feel instinctively that 
there is something incongruous in the association of the sex with the 
exercise of political duties, and therefore they have never been able to 
take the matter seriously. They have regarded it asa bad joke, and 
have soon ceased to feel evena languid interest init. Mr. CONKLING 
is not just the man to awaken any deep or permanent interest in the 
matter. No one regards him as a man of sufficient insight into 
social problems to make his adhesion a cause of great strength to 
the movement ; nor does any one expect that his recent deliverance 
represents a serious and set purpose to enter upon a crusade in be- 








half of woman’s rights. If it did, it would be but one of the many 
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elements which threaten a decay of Mr. ConkK.1no’s political influ- 
ence. For the bulk of mankind are so prejudiced in this 
matter, that their opinion of any person is lowered when they hear 
that he advocates woman’s suffrage. | We confess that we share in 
the prejudice, and regard it as legitimate. The function of the two 
sexes may be defined broadly as the care of persons and the care of 
principles,—the latter falling to that which wears “ dual garments 
bifurcated in shape,” and including the field of politics. The one 
function is just as noble as the other, and no social reforms are 
more needed than those which will give to women the full posses- 
sion of their own sphere. In the instinctive feeling of the great 
difference between the vocations of the two sexes, rest our 
existing afrangements by which they are excluded from political 
life. It does not rest on the considerations which are sometimes 
alleged in its defence. Thus Mr. GREELY usedto object that so 
long as women did not serve in the army and navy for the defence 
of the State, they had no right to a voice in its control. They 
might have answered, with great propriety, that so long as they 
bore the suffering and risk of bringing the human race into the 
world, they might fairly expect men to take the risk and suffering 
entailed in the work of sending a part of the race out of it. 





TuE railroad people continue to be exercised by Judge BLack’s 
letter, the last assailant of its, doctrines being Mr. SANDFORD, 
President of the Central Pacific Railroad. It will strike some peo- 
ple as particularly cool, when they find the President of that road 
denying that railways are the creation of the State for public pur- 
poses, and as such come under the law of the common carrier, but 
asserting that they are justified in influencing elections, as that 
proceeding is merely an act of self-defence. Had Mr. SANDFoRD’s 
doctrines been promulgated by the Central Pacific when it came 
before the public begging for the franchises it possesses, the course 
of our legislation might have been different. Mr, SANDFoRD and 
his friends should read up in the Granger decisions of the United 
States Courts, and make their plea against the further extension of 
legislative interference, on the basis of what has been declared by 
the highest authority to be the law of the land. As it is, their 
attempts to reply to Judge BLAck are irrelevant to the point of 
impertinence. Whether the railroads like it or do not like it, it has 
been decided that they are corporations created for the convenience 
and service of the public, and that our legislatures are acting 
simply in the line of their duty to the people in insisting that the 
interests of the public shall be consulted by their managers. And 
that doctrine is “ writ at large” in the new Constitution of Pennsylva- 
nia. This isthe common sense view, as well as the law of the situ- 
ation. A railroad cannot be regarded as on the same legal footing 
as any other corporation, since it cannot come into existence with- 
out the exercise of the State’s right of eminent domain to enable 
it to condemn and take the property of private persons. The 
State has no right to exercise that supreme power for anything less 
than the welfare of the people at large, and the corporation which 
invokes its exercise is forever debarred from pleading against the 
public the right to “ do as it will with its own.” 





In the three largest States of the Union, there are already 
movements for legislative action against the consolidation of the 
telegraphs, consummated by Mr. Jay Goutp. More useful, how- 
ever, is the movement to establish at once a new line between New 
York and Chicago, with the prospect of its extension to other 
cities. The cry of monopoly used against the consolidation seems 
to us out of place. There can be no monopoly so long as the way 
is open for the establishment of new lines; and as soon as the con- 
solidated companies make excessive charges, the new lines will be 
established. Of course they may absorb these lines after a time, 
as they have done again and again, but there must be an end to 





that proceeding before there is an end to their renewed estab- 
lishment. We very much doubt the cleverness of Mr. GouLp’s 
last move. He and other wise men of Gotham are only expending 
their money to hedge in the cuckoo. 





THE Supreme Court has decided that the Income Tax was consti- 
tutional, a ruling which is of interest not only to Mr. TILDEN, as 
some Republican papers remind us, but also to the large number of 
wealthy gentlemen, of both parties, who refused to pay the last 
assessment. As no such tax had been invented at the date of the 
Constitution, it was clearly not intended to include it in the num- 
ber of the “ direct taxes” which should only be levied in the ratio 
of the population of each State. Indeed its invention by Pitt 
changed, by enlargement, the meaning of the term “ direct tax,” and 
made the provision of the Constitution inapplicable to that whole 
class of taxes. There is much to be said as to the difficulty of 
imposing an income tax fairly, and the still greater difficulty of its 
fair collection. Butsolongas it is desired to levy taxes with strict 
reference to the power to pay, this tax will be either imposed or 
proposed. And with the unavoidable growth of the influence of 
the working classes in our politics, the likelihood of its re-imposi- 
tion will be greater than at present. 





TuE new Governor of New Jersey, mindful of promises made to 
the Essex County workingmen before his election, urges the Leg- 
islature to re-open the question of Prison Labor, and to seek some 
settlement of it which will be acceptable to the working classes. 
This is one of the points on which the educated classes and the 
working classes of this country appear to hopelessly at variance. 
The former plead (1) that the State should not be expected to 
maintain convicts in idleness, when it can make its prisons self-sup- 
porting by giving them employment ; (2) that it is the interest of 
the working classes that the support of these persons should not 
be added to the taxation of the State ; and (3) that the competition 
of the prisons with labor outside the prisons is too infinitesimal to 
to affect wages. All these arguments rest on the assumption that 
prison labor can be brought into the labor market on such equal 
terms with free labor as to do no injustice to the latter. But this 
assumption is fallacious. For various secondary reasons, no man 
will employ prison labor unless upon terms especially advantageous 
to himself. The whole amount of it, therefore, is used to depress 
the general labor market, and the injury thus inflicted is far more 
than proportional to its amount. The single rule of three is rarely 
applicable for the solution of economic questions. Five or ten per 
cent. of underpaid and forced labor tends to pull down wages all 
along the line, by deducting so much employment from free work- 
men as sets them toa ruinous competition with each other. If the 
State could save itself the cost of the prisons by making them self- 
supporting in the strict sense, i. e., by making them raise the food 
and produce the clothing actually required for the inmates, there 
would be no objection. But when the State brings its thousands 
of white slaves into the labor market, to sell either their labor or 
its products, it need not wonder at the outcry against that policy. 


Another reason against the system is its tendency to rob the 
prison of its true character as a place of punishment, and thus to 
defeat the ends of justice. The convict is turned into a factory 
hand, and is fed, clothed and cared for in such sort as to make him 
an efficient factory hand. He is relieved of the tedium and the 
isolation of prison life. If he is punished while 1n prison, it is not 
for his crime at the demand of society, but at that of the contrac- 
tor who insists ona large task of work. The Secretary of the 
Howard Society of London, which corresponds to our own Prison 
Discipline Society, makes this general objection to the conduct of 
our American prisons, and says it accounts for the length and inef- 
ficiency of the imprisonment of our convicts. The objection docs 
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not apply equally to all our prisons. Cherry Hill is much more of 
a genuine prison than is the Western Penitentiary. But as coming 
from that quarter, it deserves serious attention. 


THE truth seems to be that Europe is going rapidly ahead of us 
in this matter of prison discipline. No American system can boast 
of anything like the success which has attended that which was 
established over twenty years ago in Ireland, and which has re- 
duced the criminal class of that country to one-half its former pro- 
portions. The convict’s term, be it short or long, is divided into 
three equal portions. The first is spent in an ordinary prison, with 
no relief of its monotony beyond what is needed for the convict’s 
health. The second is in an unenclosed encampment on an open 
plain, where out-door work is given him, The third isan appren- 
ticeship under police surveillance, either at farm labor or domestic 
service. The convict who attempts escape at any stage, begins 
once more at the beginning. The method has been copied with 
great success in Denmark, and is contemplated in other foreign 
countries. It lifts the criminal out of the criminal class, while our 
American system at best only keeps him in it, and makes him a 
useful and profitable slave of the state. 








Dr. Howarp Crossy of New York, the leader of the vigorous 
crusade against the irregular liquor trade of that city, took the oc- 
casion of a recent invitation to lecture in Boston, to give his hearers 
his views of the temperance question. As is well-known, Dr. 
Crossy is neither a total abstainer nor a believer in measures to re- 
strain intemperance more efficient than a vigorous license law well 
enforced. His views and policy were the occasion of more than one 
attack from the temperance people in New York, but these were 
quite eclipsed by the charge along the whole line, which followed 
his lecture in Boston. Among others, Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPs, who 
is nothing if not extreme, addressed a large meeting called for the 
purpose by the Methodist ministers. He seemed to be especially 
irritated by Dr. Crossy’s references to the New Testament, and made 
his appeal to a good deal of antiquated scholarship in defence of 
the position that the wine drunk by Curist and His Apostles was 
the unfermented and unintoxicating juice of the grape. The latest 
book he mentioned was that of Dr. LEEps, who has repudiated his 
own work, and declared it a series of misrepresentations of Scripture 
from beginning to end. The truth is that no competent Oriental- 
ist—no missionary to Syria for instance—but unites in repudiat- 
ing such attempts to explain away the plain meaning of Scripture 
texts, in the supposed interests of temperance. Drunkenness was 
a great social evil in New Testament times, and the Christian 
Church managed to make fight against it, without enjoining total 
abstinence on its members, or procuring Prohibitory Laws from the 
State. 

TuE Irish State Trials have ended just as might have been ex- 
pected. No Dublin jury could be expected to acquit the Land 
Leaguers ; and no Irish jury, unless selected as was that which tried 
Mr. O’ConnELL in 1844, could be counted on to convict them. So 
the jury disagreed and were discharged. Those wise prophets who, 
like Zhe Advertiser, have been prophesying every two months for 
years past that Mr. PARNELL would soon find himself without a follow- 
ing, either in Parliament or out of it, should take note of the expres- 
sion of public feeling which followed the breakdown of the prosecu- 
tion. Every hill-top blazed with bonfires, and the knot of members 
of Parliament, who have repudiated their election pledges to support 
Mr. PaRNELL, are denounced by their constituents as traitors, and 
their resignations demanded. The Irish are as united as ever, and 
they are just clannish enough to reject any Land bill of which Mr. 
PARNELL does not approve. They know that but for him and the 
Land League they would have got nothing, and they mean that he 
shall have his say as to what terms they shall accept before aband- 








Oning their agitation. 





UR record of events at home and abroad closes with the week 
ending January 27th :— 


It is said that a project has been started in Montreal for making 
a railway tunnel under Niagara Falls. 

It is expected that the Princess Louise will return to Canada in 
March next. Her health has improved. 

WE overlooked last week the acceptance by Dr. PEPPER of the 
office of Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Boring operations for the St. Lawrence tunnel, at Montreal, were 
begun on the 26th. They will occupy about three weeks. 

Mrs. WELLINGTON Barnes died in London, Ontario, on the 23d, 
from swallowing two artificial teeth, which became loosened while 
she was brushing them. 

Two amendments to the Government Canadian Pacific Railway 
bill, offered by the opposition, were defeated in the Canadian House 
of Commons on the 26th, after an all-night session. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SWAYNE, of the United States Supreme Court, 
sent his resignation to the President, on the 25th. Mr. STANLEY 
MattueEws, of Ohio, has been nominated to the vacancy- 

W. L. Wess, convicted in the United States Court at Charleston, 
South Carolina, of fraudulent voting, was sentenced, on the 26th, 
to two months’ imprisonment, $10 fine, and payment of costs amount- 
to $242. 

The Grand Jury at Somerset, Pa., on the 23d, indicted members 
of the organization known as Knights of Labor, for riot and con- 
spiracy at the mines of W. J. Suirn & Co., West Salisbury, on the 
24th of November last. 

The city of Bath and the surrounding district, in Maine, were 
shaken by an earthquake at a quarter before 10 o'clock the night 
of the 20th. There was a loud report, followed by a rumbling 
sound, windows rattled and oscillations were felt—the whole lasting 
about ten seconds. 

At a recent meeting of the Chinese Merchants’ Exchange in San 
Francisco, a petition to the Chinese Embassy at Washington was 
signed, requesting the minister to confer with the United States 
Government with a view to prohibiting the future importation of 
opium into the United States. 

The ice crop promises to be large. It is estimated that the ice 
companies of Chicago will gather 1,500,000 tons of ice this year, 
or nearly 75 per cent. more than last winter, while the ice compa- 
nies along the Hudson river have secured about 3,000,000 tous. 
The Knickerbocker Company has gathered about 1,400,000 tons, 
against 150,000 last year. 

The Egyptian obelisk was placed in position in Central Park, 
New York, on Saturday. The work was done under the supervision 
of Lieutenant Commander Gorringe, and occupied only a few min- 
utes. A guard of marines surrounded the obelisk, and among those 
present were Secretaries Evarts and Gorr, Collector Merritt, the 
members of the Park Commission and Masonic representatives. 

The court-martial in the case of WHITTAKER, the colored cadet, 
met in New York on the 20th. The chargesand specifications were 
read to WHITTAKER, and the members of the court were sworn in. 
At the request of WHITTAKER’s counsel, and also of Judge Advocate 
Gardner, both of whom desired time to look over the mass of evi- 
dence taken at West Point, the court adjourned until February 3rd. 

A large meeting of prominent Republicans, to request President- 
elect GARFIELD to place representative Southern Republicans in his 
Cabinet, was held in Little Rock, Arkansas, on the 22d. Resolu- 
tions were adopted and an address signed presenting WILLIAM 
Gisss for a place; also, suggesting the selection of a colored Re- 
publican. A committee of fifteen was appointed to lay the matter 
before General GARFIELD. 

Mr. Howe t E. Jackson was, on the 26th, elected Senator from 
Tennessee, on the thirtieth ballot. He has announced that he will 
do whatever lies in his power to allay all sectional agitation and 
bring prosperity to the country. He will not only represent the 
State, but the United States, in the broadest sense of the word. 
SAMUEL B. Maxey was re-elected Senator from Texas, on the 25th. 
Jounson M. CamDEN was elected United States Senator, to succeed 
FRANK HEREFORD, by the Legislature of West Virginia, on the 
25th, and Puitetus SAwyEeR, was elected U. S. Senator 
by the Wisconsin Legislature, on the same day, to succeed ANGus 
CAMERON. 





Russia, it is reported, will further pursue her policy of central- 
ization, by separating the Ministry of Foreign Affairs from the 
Chancery. 
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General SkosEcerF telegraphs that on the 24th the Russians 
captured Geok-Tepe and Dengil-Tepe, after nine hours of desper- 
ate fighting. 

The Daily Telegraph states that Mr. GLApsTONE’s physical 
condition is occasioning considerable anxiety to his friends and 
medical advisers. 

King Joun of Abyssinia has decided to send an important mis- 
sion to Egypt to return thanks for the favorable reception of his 
envoys by the Khedive. 

It is rumored that a conference of European Socialists will be 
held in Brussels, next May, for the purpose of laying the founda- 
tions for an international union to take combined action for the 
furtherance of their aims. 

A despatch from Vienna says frequent shocks of earthquake 
have been felt at Agram during the past few days, and the panic 
has been renewed. This accounts for the recent rumor that an- 
other disastrous earthquake had occurred there. 

The Russian cotton mills are working on short time, or closing 
altogether. The failure of last year’s harvest deprived the peasants 
of means to buy cotton goods. Mr. TuHornton, an English mil- 
lionaire at St. Petersburg, and owner of one of the largest cloth 
manufactories in the world, discharged 1,500 of his weavers at a 
stroke. 

The proprietors of the Paris Marseillaise have been sentenced 
to pay a fine of 1,000 francs for defaming the army and eulogizing 
regicide. The manager of the paper was sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment and a fine of 2,000 francs, and General CLUSERET 
has been sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and a fine of 3,000 
francs. 

A genuine fear seems to be felt in England concerning rumors 
of Fenian disturbances. The Horse Armory and the White Tower, 
containing the armory at the Tower of London, have been closed 
to the public, in obedience to instructions from the War Office. 
Stringent orders have been issued at naval ports for main- 
taining rowing guards throughout the night, and the dockyard walls 
are well patrolled by police. 

Rev. Father GIL.et, a Jesuit priest of Belize, in British Hondu- 
ras, was put to death by order of President Burritos, of Guatemala, 
on the 17th. Under the laws of that Republic all Jesuits are ban- 
ished from its soil, and any caught there are executed. It appears 
that Father GILLer visited Guatemala for his health, and was ar- 
rested immediately on his arrival in Livingston. He was heavily 
ironed and sent to the city of Guatemala, where he was tried, sen- 
tenced and shot to death on the plaza on the 17th instant, in pres- 
ence of the populace. 

The first division, 23 miles in length, of the railroad in Yeso, 
the northern island of Japan, has been opened for traffic, and is 
already run at a profit. It cost $20,000 per mile, including rolling 
stock, repair shops, and everything, against nearly $200,000 for 
the English line between Tokio and Yokohama, and its 23 miles 
were built in twelve months, while five years were required to 
complete the 18 miles of the English road. The Yeso line is the 
first American railroad in Asia, and it was built under the direc- 
tion of Mr. JosepH M. Crawrorp, of Pennsylvania, whose assistants 
are all Americans. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, addressing a meeting of farmers at 
the little town of Colne, in Lancashire, on the 25th, said that every- 
thing pointed to the division of the present large estates into small 
farms. He said the time had come when to succesfully contend 
with American competition the farmers of England shoul become 
an independent body, making use of every scientific and pactical 








plaining against the importation of American productions; 
hich they say seriously affects their interests. 





THE PEOPLE AGAINST THE BOSSES. 
TRIPPED of all irrelevant and trivial details of methods, the 
S events of the last ten days at the capital of Pennsylvania have 
exposed a crisis in the perpetually recurring struggle of the people 
against the puny persons who, from being their over-indulged ser- 
vants, aspire to be their masters. The issue involved in the choice 


ofa successor to Mr. WALLACE has outgrown the small proportions of 
an ordinary Senatorial election. It is not merely a question whether 
A, B, or C shall sit for six years in the Senate chamber at Washing- 
ton, as the accredited representative of the Commonwealth of Penn- 





sylvania. It is not even a question of whether that Senator shall 
train with this or that political party. Rebellion against machine 
methods has become a revolution against a tyranny, born of the lust 
of power, and fattened to insolence upon encroachments upon pop- 
ular liberty. The men who refuse to pass again under the yoke of 
the CAMERONs are doing a service to the cause of right, as real and 
as heroic, despite the lesser conditions of physical peril, as was per- 
formed by the fathers, now nearly all gone, who gave the testimony 
for freedom which was the death-warrant of slavery, or of their 
sons, who laid down their lives that the last shackle might be 
struck from the limbs of the last slave. Time must pass ere the 
whole meaning of the protest shall be apparent to the multitude, 
but these protesting Republicans are making history of which 
their children will be as proud as are the children of the Old Guard 
of anti-slavery. 

Consider for a moment the invasions of popular rights, the be- 
trayals of the people’s cause, the corruption of the public con- 
science, of which the attempt to force the election of HEnry W. 
OLIVER is the culmination. For nearly a quarter of a century the 
great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has lain bound hand and 
foot under the heel of the CAMERON dynasty. These CAMERONS; 
with no claim to respect except the power that they have pur- 
chased of the people’s unfaithful representatives, have exacted the 
unquestioning homage of men who are their equals before the law, 
and their superiors in all that contributes to real manhood. Their 
policy of the repression of honest convictions by bribery or main 
force, fora long period literally extinguished the ambition of youth 
for an honorable political career, making place the reward of petti- 
ness, and political proscription the portion of an honest zeal in the 
public service. It bought brains where it could, and bullied where 
it could not buy. It made office-holding a pledge of perjury; it 
entered the hall of legislation and made it a den of thieves; it 
turned the public treasury into a gambling hell; it sent corrup- 
tionists to Congress as the representatives of God-fearing constit- 
uencies ; it dared put the puppets of a ring on the bench, for Justice 
to scoff at; and, possessing the Pardon Board, sent Honesty about 
her business, and, playing the procurer, called the world to see 
Mercy as a prostitute plying her vocation for their gain. There is 
nothing valuable to the State that these CAMERONS have not put in 
pawn. Was it not time for the people to rise in their might, as 
they have done through Wo tre and his associates, and to demand 
that the books of their infamy shall be closed ? 

That the people have made this demand, the incidents of this 
ten days of strife have made plain. The Republican masses have 
been moved as never before since the dark days of the rebellion, 
and from every county, every town, every hamlet in this great 
State have come words of confidence and words of cheer. The 
paid apologists of the shattered ring have been reduced to silence 
or hysteric shrieks in view of the manly utterances of the unfet- 
tered press crying aloud for a supreme effort for emancipation from 
a thraldom that so long seemed hopeless. Timid souls that shrank 
from the contest in other days, have found courage in the thought 
which has passed without words, that the moment has come when a 
death-blow to Cameronism may be struck without endangering the 
— which Cameronism has espoused to disgrace, Let the men 

who, by their solemn pledge not to vote for Henry W. OLIVER, 
pee the name of Bolter honorable to the point of heroism, 
stand by their colors, and yield not an inch. With one hand hold- 
ing aloft the banner borne by the Conscience Republicans of a past, 
generation, let them move on, and give no quarter to the corrup- 
tionists who have made their last stand on the untenable ground 
of numerical force against the eternal principles of a free govern- 
ment. The issue cannot be doubtful, although it may be delayed. 
The people must have their way; the Bosses must be overthrown. 
Republicanism must be redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled as 





the fruit of this revolution. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, January 27th, 1881. 


HE principal events of the week have been the manceuvres of the 
Democrats in regard to the counting of the electoral vote, the 
Democratic plan receiving an ignominious defeat in the House, and 
producing nothing in the Senate. The resolution placing General 
GrRanT upon the retired list was defeated by a party vote, Senator La- 
MAR voting with the Republicans in favor of the measure. 


SENATE. 


Thursday, Fanuary 20.—The Vice-President submitted a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of State, relating to an offer tosell to the 
Department of State the collection of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S manu- 
scripts and books, made by Henry STEPHENS of London. On motion 
of Mr. Kernan of New York, a resolution calling on the Secretary of 
State for copies of the diplomatic correspondence in relation to the 
sending to this country of paupers, criminals and insane persons. Mr. 
McDonatp of Indiana offered a resolution for the appointment of a 
Committee of nine Senators to have charge of all matters relating to the 
rights of women citizens of the United States, which was referred to the 
committee on Rules. The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill providing for the allotment of 
lands in severalty to Indians. Mr. Coke of Texas explained the bill. 
Mr. Vest of Missouri proposed to amend by subjecting to its provi- 
sions all reservations in the Indian Territory, except those of the civi- 
lized tribes. Mr. TELLER of Colorado opposed the bill. Mr. Mor- 
GAN of Alabama criticised particular provisions of the bill, and Mr. 
Hit of Colorado supported it. 

Friday.—Mr. Locan of Illinois reported, with amendments, the 
bill to place U. S. Grant on the retired list of the army, with the rank 
and full pay of General of the Army. The Senate proceeded to con- 
sideration, in the morning hour, of the bill to amend the statutes regula- 
ting the election of Senators of the United States, but no action was 
taken. The Indian appropriation bill was taken up and passed with 
slight amendments. Adjourned until Monday. 

Monday.—Mr. GARLAND, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
under instructions, réported back adversely the bill for reviving and 
continuing the Court of Commissioners for Alabama claims. Mr. 
Locan of Illinois made an effort to call up for action the bill to put U. 
S. GRANT on the army retired list. Mr. Hitt of Georgia and Mr. 
Vest of Missouri opposed it, and the bill was not taken up—yeas, 25 ; 
nays, 28. Consideration of the bill to allot land in severalty was re- 
sumed, Mr. Vest of Missouri advocating hisamendment, Mr. MorGan 
of Alabama further criticising the bill, and Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts 
proposing and advocating an amendment to secure for Indians legal 
protection of their rights. Mr. Brown of Georgia and Mr. Coke of 
Texas debated the bill. 

Tuesday.—Mr. EbmunDs of Vermont reported that the Committee 
on the Judiciary, after investigation, had found that no discrimination 
or difference of treatment had been*made in the settlement with Southern 
Railway Companies under the act of February, 1875. The Senate 
passed an original joint resolution reported by Mr. Wuyve of Mary- 
land, from the Committee on Printing, authorizing the publication semi- 
monthly of an index of the Congressional Record. Mr. Locan of Illi- 
nois made another effort to get consideration of the bill relating to 
General GranT, but failed—yeas, 24; nays, 28. ‘The bill reported by 

r. PENDLETON of Ohio, making an additional appropriation for com- 
pleting the tenth census, was passed. Consideration of the bill giving 
Indians land in severalty on reservations was resumed, the debate pro- 
ceeding on Mr. Hoar’s amendment to make Indians citizens of the 
— States, entitled to full protection of the Constitution and the 
aws. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Incatts of Kansas introduced a resolution con- 
taining a declaration that the Senate will be ready to receive the House 
in the Senate chamber, to witness the counting of the electoral vote on 
February gth, at 12 M. Providing, also, for the appointment of two 
tellers and the opening of the envelopes containing the record of the 
electoral vote by the Vice-President ; but not for any consideration of 
the vote by either the House or the Senate or both together. It went 
over under the rules. 

The Indian land in severalty bill was then resumed. Mr. TELLER of 
Colorado opposed the bill, and said that many Indian tribes reported by 
the agents to be advancing in civilization were actually retrograding. 
Mr. Hoar’s amendment conferring citizenship upon Indians taking land 
in severalty under the act was rejected—yeas, 12; nays, 29. Mr. PLumB 
of Kansas moved to amend the fifth section, which provides for the 
Issue of patents for the lands in the name of the allottees, and that the 
lands shall be inalienable and free of taxation for twenty-five years, by 
adding a proviso that the lands may be leased for such term and on 
such condition as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Mr. Dawes opposed the amendment, as making the Indian a landlord 
with tenantry, as designed to utterly destroy the bill. No action was 








taken on the severalty bill, and after the Pension Appropriation bill 
was reported, the Senate went into executive session and then ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, January 20.—Petitions from merchants in New York and 
Boston, in favor of a reciprocity treaty with Canada, were submitted. 
The Woop Appropriation bill was reported, and the House proceeded 
to an immediate consideration of it in Committee of the Whole. No 
amendments were adopted, and the bill was reported to the House and 
passed—yeas, 215; nays,o. The increase of the appropriation over 
that of last year is $55,239.85. The contested election case of Boynton 
versus LORING, from the Sixth District of Massachusetts, was taken up, 
and Mr. Lorine, the sitting member, in whose favor the Committee re- 
ported, made a long speech in defence of his right and of the State of 
Massachusetts, especiaily her election laws. The House held an eve- 
ning session to consider District of Columbia bills, of which none were 
of public interest. 

Friday.—The Senate bill for the relief of General O. C. Orb, 
giving him the rank of major-general, instead of brigadier-general, on 
the retired list, was passed. Consideration of the Boynron-Lorinc 
election case was resumed, and decided in favor of Mr. Lorinc. The 
contested election case of Mr. BIsBEE versus Mr. HAL was then taken 
up and discussed, but not determined. At the evening session the bill 
for the relief of THEOPHILUS P. CHANDLER, late Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States at Boston, who lost $480 of the Government’s money 
through the dishonesty of a disbursing clerk about fifteen years ago, 
was taken up and debated. The vote on a motion to report the bill fa- 
vorably to the House was—yeas, 89 ; nays, 15. ‘The point being made 
that no quorum had voted, the whole night was spent unsuccessfully in 
trying to rally a quorum. 

Saturday.—The Florida contested election case was taken up and de- 
cided in favor of Mr. BisBeE, the Republican contestant, who appeared 
and was sworn in, A bill was passed authorizing several army and navy 
officers, and persons in the civil service, to accept decorations from for- 
eign governments. After a short session the House adjourned. 

Monday.—On the call of States and Territories, a large number of 
bills were introduced. Mr. LounssBerry of New York reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, with favorable recommenda- 
tion, a bill to legalize the collection of taxes on account of shares of 
stock in national banks. Mr. Cox of New York, from the Committee 
on the Census, reported a substitute for the bill submitted to the Com- 
mittee, making an apportionment of Representatives in Congress among 
the States under the tenth census. The number of Representatives as 
fixed in the Committee’s bill is 311. A minority of the Committee offer 
a substitute by which the number is fixed at 319. The Post-office Ap- 
propriation bill was considered in Committee of the Whole. The bill 
appropriates $40,760,432, an increase over the last bill of $1,667,012. 
The Committee came to no conclusion on the bill. 

Tuesday.—The Senate amendments to the Military Academy bill, of 
no importance, were concurred in. A bill was passed to provide for 
deficiencies in the appropriation for payment of the interest on the 3.65 
bonds of the District of Columbia. ‘The bill appropriating $30,000 to 
aid in the erection of a monument to commemorate.the battle of Sara- 
toga, N. Y., was passed. The House resumed consideration of the 
Post-office Appropriation bill in Committee of the Whole. The debate 
was not specially interesting. ‘The bill was finally reported to the 
House, and passed with but one amendment—yeas, 228 ; nays, o. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Money, of Mississippi, reported favorably on a 
resolution directing the Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads to in- 
quire into the expediency of establishing a Government telegraphic 
postal system, with authority to send for persons and papers. Mr. 
BICKNELL of Indiana called up the resolution proposing a joint rule for 
counting the electoral votes. He demanded the previous question on 
the Electoral Count resolutions. The vote by division stood 119 to 
110 in favor of taking up the resolutions. The vote by yeas and nays 
resulted—yeas, 130; nays, 124. Mr. BICKNELL again demanded the 
previous question, pending which Mr. Concer of Michigan moved that 
there be a call of the House. The Speaker ruled that Mr. Concer 
was out of order, as the vote had just shown that there was more than 
a quorum present. Mr. CoNGER appealed from the decision, which 
appeal Mr. BLount of Georgia moved to lay upon the table. The Re- 
publicans refused to vote upon this motion, and the House was thereby 
left without a quorum. ‘The vote stood—yeas, 140; nays, 5—Méessrs. 
SPRINGER, GILLETTE, LANE, MurcH and WEAVER. At 40’clock, after 
half a dozen roll-calls, the House found itself in exactly the same 
situation in which it had been three hours previously ; or, as Mr. REA- 
GAN of Texas expressed it, the House merely went up a hill and then 
came down again. ‘The tactics of the Republican side were to answer 
to their names on a call of the House, but to remain silent upon the 
motion to table the appeal, thus leaving the House without a quorum, 
and forcing a call of the House. At 4.45 a motion to adjourn was de- 
feated—yeas, 127; nays, 120. Anothercall of the House was ordered, 
and then, at 5.10, the House adjourned. 
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THE SUICIDE. 
A shadowed form before the light, 
A gleaming face against the night, 
Clutched hands across a halo bright 
Of blowing hair,—her fixed sight 
Stares down where moving black, below, 
The river’s deathly waves in murmurous silence flow. 


The moon falls fainting on the sky, 

The dark woods bow their heads in sorrow, 
The earth sends up a misty sigh: 

A soul defies the morrow ! 


RosE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


THE DECLINE OF INTEREST IN SOCIAL LIFE. 


HEN we glance round the room at a ball, or any social assem- 

blage, we are sometimes reminded of Elliott’s pathetic lament 
after Flodden Field, when the sorrowing Scottish maidens bewail that 
‘‘the Flowers of the Forest are all wide away,’’ and there are none 
but striplings and graybeards remaining. There is no lack of pleased, 
and sometimes pleasant-looking youth, sedulously intent on its own 
amusement, and a sprinkling of courageous veterans, devoted fathers 
and mothers, who exercise a mild and nominal surveillance over the 
deportment of their blooming daughters. With a few unusually per- 
sistent and hardy exceptions, men between the ages of thirty and fifty 
are conspicuous by their absence. By a process of natural and mutual 
selection, the men and women who have arrived at the age when they 
become really valuable and interesting members of society, are gradu- 
ally eliminated from it. 

After marriage, which in this country commonly takes place before 
or shortly after the age of thirty, most men feel that they have dis- 
charged their duties to society and that they may now lay down their 
arms and retire to the repose of domestic life. For this disinclination 
to social exertions there are doubtless some good reasons. As long as 
people who live in contracted houses persist in entertaining on precisely 
the same scale as_ their neighbor who has three times as much space at 
his disposal, so long will they be unable to exercise true hospitality, 
which consists in feeling some concern for, and making some provision 
to secure, the comfort of one’s guests, as well as merely opening one’s 
doors to them. If the aim that social intercourse is supposed to ac- 
complish be the interchange of thought and the intellectual stimulus 
imparted by conversation, this object is not materially advanced when 
one can neither hear nor make one’'sself heard without very unseemly and 
exhausting vocal exertions ; and the pleasure of ministering to others is 
diminished when supper is obtained at the price of a struggle and a 
scramble. Indeed, a few such experiences incline one to echo the 
witty Englishman, who said that, ‘‘ life would be quite bearable if it 
were not for its amusements.’’ ‘Though these causes count for some- 
thing, they are not wholly responsible for the indifference to society 
manifested by such a large proportion of men just entering the prime 
of life. In Sparta, men were counted as ciphers and were not per- 
mitted to take an active part in the affairs of the State before the age 
of thirty, and with us it is just at that age, when their characters are 
formed and their minds developed by time and expericnce, that most 
men immerse themselves in business, or at least find their pleasure 
apart from society. But even if all conversational facilities were com- 
plete, and the requisite conditions for social intercourse were supplied, 
few men of mature age would be more zealous than they are now to 
don the conventional ‘‘hadit noir,’’ and seek their pleasure or recrea- 
tion in society. There are other and more permanent causes at work 
to produce these results. When there is an entire want of attraction 
between two bodies, there is evidently a lack of attractive force ; and it 
is to be feared that society, as at present constituted, can exert but 
little attractive force on men of much intellect or education, when it 
has ceased to be a mere amusement or excitement to them. 

The lack of centralization in this country has materially interfered 
with the growth of the most highly developed forms of society. In the 
great capitals of European countries, all the wealth and all the elegance, 
all the wit and ability of the whole nation are concentrated in one spot. 
In a great city, which is at once the natural capital and the seat of 
government, politics and questions of general interest enter largely into 
the life and thoughts of all cultivated people. Society is reinforced by 
the presence of a large number of men of more than average capacity 
and education, who fill offices under the government, and who are not 
tied down to a narrow routine of professional or business duties; but 
their intellects are stimulated by constant handling of large questions 
and contact with many kinds of men. In America we have excerpted, 
as it were, this whole element from social life, and isolated it from the 
other factors that go to make up a brilliant society. We have arbitra- 
rily planted the seat of government in Washington, while New York is 
the natural capital, the centre of wealth, enterprise and influence. 

Paris attracts to itself every Frenchman of intellectual promise or 
aspirations, whether in literature or any of the arts, every man who 





cherishes social ambitions, or desires to lead a life of pleasure. All the 
scattered rays converge to the great focus. Under similar conditions, 
no American, unless he desired to immerse himself in politics, would 
dream of going to Washington. The stimulus imparted by such attri- 
tion and competition is immense, and produces a concentrated and 
uniform expression of national life and genius which is impossible 
when there is no universal attraction to a common centre, but each 
little planet, as it were, revolves independently on its own axis. 
Americans are not deficient in patriotism ; but it is apatriotism that em- 
braces with proud complacency the whole country, from Maine to 
Texas, and from Florida to California, and then instantly narrows down 
to this or that particular city or State of each man’s birth or adoption. 
The feeling of rivalry between the large cities is so great as absolutely to 
prevent any co-operation that might result in the advancement of any 
one at the expense of the others. It also renders impossible any great 
collection of works of art, or any large national enterprise of public 
utility, in which one locality must be preferred to another. 

Society should not be looked upon as merely a harmless recreation, 
a means of passing a few hours more or less agreeably. It is, when 
properly considered, a valuable instrument of education. Each year 
fresh supplies of crude, rough, mis-shapen material are poured into it. 
By constant friction and the grinding of its numerous little wheels, it 
forms and polishes the substance subjected to its influence, the result 
being proportioned to the capacity of the material and the proper ap- 
plication of the process. ‘The contrast between the easy, graceful, 
self-possessed bearing of a man of society, and the blunders and blushes 
and self-consciousness of the first season, is not greater than that be- 
tween the flounderings and struggles of the first swim and the strong, 
free, swift motion of the skilful swimmer. A man learns to be master 
of himself and the situation, and is enabled to bring into play many 
minor faculties that mere intellectual drudgery and mental application 
would leave neglected. By constant contact and comparison with 
others, a man learns to rate himself and his fellows more accurately ; a dif- 
fident man acquires the courage of his capacity, which is of vast import- 
ance, and self-sufficiency receives sometimes a useful humiliation. A 
man also learns to repress at least the expression of that egotism which 
is as common to mankind as teeth or two ears. It is fortunate that van- 
ity inspires men with a desire to please, for if vanity failed it is certain 
that philanthropy would be quite inadequate to the task. 

Some men cultivate in themselves an unfortunate belief that they are 
very easily bored ; which seems to imply a certain superiority to their 
surroundings and to the simple people who are easily amused. When 
Candide returned from his visit to the Seigneur Pococurante, he was 
much impressed by the entire contempt which the Venetian nobleman 
had expressed for all that men usually prize most. ‘‘ Must it not be 
delightful,’’ he said, turning to his companion, the philosopher Mar- 
tin, ‘‘ must it not be delightful to be able to criticize everything, and 
only to see faults where other men think they see beauties?’’ ‘‘ That 
is to say,’’ said Martin, “‘ that there is a certain pleasure in having no 
pleasure in anything.’’ If aclever man does not find his neighbor par- 
ticularly entertaining, he should always be able to entertain himself. 
Even very stupid people may act as a whetstone to the intellect, and the 
greatest part of the wit of the world has been had at the expense of 
fools. If people are only frankly and honestly silly they are often more 
amusing than superior persons ; but when foolish people have just sense 
enough to be conscious of their folly, and try to hide it, they cease to 
be entertaining. ‘‘Ce n’est pas tout le monde qui veut se donner en spec- 
tacle,’’ says About ; but when a man or woman frankly lays bare the 
little weaknesses and motives that most men try to conceal from them- 
selves and others, and speaksthe things that we all feel, but dare not say, 
it is interesting as a study of human nature. A certain know- 
ledge of one’sself is essential to knowledge of humanity; a gleam of 
self-consciousness, a feeling of certain possibilities latent within our- 
selves, is the clue to our interpretation of many of the acts and motives 
of our fellow-men. The great French searcher of hearts could never 
have so thoroughly despised his kind if he had not begun by despising 
himself; and when Socrates said, ‘* know thyself,’’ he meant that in 
self-knowledge is included the knowledge of one’s brother. 

Society, as a means of education, is even more important for a wo- 
man than fora man. It is only in this way that a woman can gain any 
extended personal knowledge of the world, unless she be compelled by 
circumstances to go out among the toilers in the vineyard and earn her 
own bread, and meet and compete with others. Ease and grace and 
tact and all the powers of pleasing that a woman of society possesses, 
are developed by experience so acquired. For the first year or two a 
girl is mainly occupied in looking about her, and comprehending what 
it all means, and trying the new ground with timid, uncertain footsteps. 
But the complications of the social machinery are soon mastered, and 
being less preoccupied with herself, she is able to occupy herself more 
with others. After a few years of such experience, she is apt to subside, 
unless she aspires to the career of a gay married woman, into the 
sphere of domestic duties, to be absorbed by them, and to consider 
herself exempt from other claims. It is by no means desirable that a 


woman should neglect, or be indifferent to her home and home occu- 
pations, but it is important that she should not, as is too often the case, 
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lose her powers of pleasing and her capacity for interesting herself in 
topics outside of her own immediate sphere. In England, where the 
wheels of domestic life run more smoothly than here, women, instead 
of dwindling into insignificance as they grow older, and retiring before 
their daughters of eighteeen, gain in dignity and intellectual breadth. 
They retain their interest in general topics, and continue their rela- 
tions with the outside world ; they increase their culture, and become 
charming members of society and agreeable companions for men of 
education and liberal views. Many a man who now prefers his own 
fireside, where he is sure of finding a chair adapted to his own special 
vertebral needs,would relinquish this little personal indulgence if he 
were sure of meeting in society persons of cultivated tastes, with whom 
he might discuss topics a little apart from the routine of daily life. 
Society should not be an end, but a means; not the business, but the 
relaxation of life; not a weariness and a burden, but a refreshment and 
benefit to men and women, upon whose lives the common-place and 
the necessary encroach largely, and a means of keeping one’s interests 
expanded and one’s sympathies fresh and liberal. 








BUYING A MINE. 


S all the world knows, the discovery in California of what are 

called quartz mines (a discovery made somewhere about 1850) 
gave an enormous impetus to mining. Prior to that time the search 
for gold had been confined to the ‘‘diggings’’ in the placers, and 
while people had theories about the existence of gold in the mount- 
ain ranges, these theories were of the most chimerical, not to say absurd, 
description. ‘The discovery of gold-bearing quartz, although doing 
much to increase the gold fever, radically changed the methods of get- 
ting the precious metal. The outfit of a placer miner consisted of a 
pick, shovel and pan. With these and his own labor, he made his 
‘‘ pile.’”. The ‘‘plant’’ in a quartz mine included hoisting works, 
power, a battery of stamps to crush the ore, pans in which to mix it 
with mercury, settlers in which the aural gain was collected and taken 
out, retorts to drive the mercury off, and, if the ore contained sul- 
phurets and chlorides, chemicals to reduce the gold to a metallic state. 
In other words, the discovery of quartz lodes made capital a pre-requi- 
site for the working of mines; and the reign of the company and the 
capitalist began. ‘The finding of gold-bearing quartz was followed by 
that of silver. The great Comstock Lode was located in Nevada. Men 
began to look upon mining as a more settled profession or occupation 
than they had before. It was no longer a case of digging to-day and 
working at anything that turned up to-morrow. Fortunes were still 
made, but it required fortunes to make them. The Stock Boards were 
organized, and, in short, mining had become a recognized business 
on the Pacific Slope. 

Up to this time the people of the East took butlittle interest in 
the stories which came to them from the West. The men who 
gave the greatest credence to what they heard generally emigrated, and 
for the rest, they looked upon gold and silver mining as being a kind 
of speculation, which contained far too many chances to make it worth 
while risking money. Suddenly, in 1874, the news of the Bonanza in 
California and the Consolidated Virginia, burst upon the world 
and startled every capitalist that heard it. Here were mines, pur- 
chased for about half a million, selling for thirty-five millions apiece 
and paying interest at the rate of twelve per cent. in the shape of divi- 
dends; and that as the result of capital invested under intelligent 
superintendence. This was a proposition which eastern capitalists could 
comprehend, and the result of that comprehension was a movement of 
eastern capital westward. Then came the discoveries—the word “ dis- 
coveries should possibly for Utah and Arizona be developments, for 
mines had been known and worked in both Territories prior to 1874 
—of mining districts in Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico. 
Pacific capital had found more than it could handle in the mines of 
California and Nevada, so that the new fields had to depend upon the 
East for their development, and capitalists in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and St. Louis became the owners—somewhat to their 
astonishment—of mines that paid well. It was not to be supposed 
that a state of things which involved the purchase by capitalists of 
property about which they knew comparatively little, should not give 
rise to cases of fraud. Men with ledges which might pay five dollars 
per ton, came east, and by misrepresentation, assays which amounted 
to nothing as far as the value of the mine was concerned, and tricks 
which have been common to sharpers in all ages, managed to sell their 
worthless locations. We say, ‘‘ assays which amounted to nothing,’’ 
for this reason: an assay of ore is, as most persons know, a chemical 


process by which the amount of gold and silver in that piece of ore is | 


determined. It is, as far as it goes, absolutely accurate. Did a quartz 
mine consist of a great vein of ore, perfectly homogeneous throughout, 
an assay of any one piece would be, of course, practically an assay of 
all. Unfortunately, this is not the case. The ore in a quarts mine 





generally lies in small seams or bunches, surrounded or walled by white | 


or barren quartz. The value of the mine depends, therefore, upon the 
proportion which exists between the ore and the ‘‘ gang,’’ as the barren 
rock is called. If there is a great deal of ore and very little gang, the 


mine is worth a great deal of money. If the converse of this is true, it 
is worth very little. An assayer takes a little piece of ore about the 
size of a hazel-nut, and he tells you it yields $20,000 to the ton. He 
is perfectly correct in saying so, because a ton of that kind of ore would 
undoubtedly yield $20,000. Unfortunately, and it is in this point 
that so many people make grave mistakes, the assayer can not tell you 
how much of that kind of ore there will be in a ton of rock when 
taken out of the mine. That is something he knows nothing about. 
An example will illustrate our meaning. In the silver mines of North- 
ern Arizona nothing is more common than to find in the clay ‘‘ casing’”’ 
or seam between the ledge and the stra/um next to it, small masses of 
pure silver in the form of wire, mixed up with from one-twentieth to 
one-tenth of the weight of clay. An assayer would find that there was 
in every ton of such stuff from eighteen to nineteen hundred pounds of 
pure silver, and his assay would be correct. The absurdity of buying 
a mine on the strength of such an assay is abundantly shown in the 
fact that not more than ten or twenty pounds: of such ore would be 
found in the whole mine. Many of the ‘‘experts,’’ too, sent out to 
examine these ledges were unable to give a report of any value, simply 
because they had no experience in the class of mines they went to see. 
In spite of all these frauds, however, the successful ventures more than 
counterbalanced the failures, and so the business grew until now it 
absorbs an enormous amount of money. 

The risks attendant upon an investment in mines may be divided 
into two classes. First, the risk of the mine giving out, either because 
it is a ‘‘pocket,’’ or ledge that ends two or three hundred feet down ; 
or, because some great fault has cut off the lower part of it. These may 
both be guarded against to some extent, the former by an examination 
of other mines in the neighborhood, as well as—in some degree—by the 
examination of the ores of the mine itself; and the latter by a geologi- 
cal examination of the surrounding country. The second is that the 
expert may be deceived, wittingly or unwittingly, by the owners of the 
mine. This, of course, can be prevented by a careful selection of the 
man they send out on the part of the proposed purchasers. The exam- 
ination of amine by an expert, is not, as many suppose it to be, the 
work of a few days. It may be, when properly done, classed under 
three heads. The first includes an investigation into the measurements 
of the ground; the title by which it is held; the work done upon it; 
the ‘‘plant’’ or stock of machinery, tools, etc., if any there be; the fa- 
cilities for getting to the mine, such as roads; the cost of freighting, 
and all points involved in the idea of the mine as property, and com- 
munication between it and the outer world. The second division is 
that which relates to the working of the ore. It includes finding a mill 
site and ascertaining its price ; examining the supply of wood and water, 
together with their cost, and, in the case of the former, its value as 
fuel; estimating the expense of buildings; finding out where the lum- 
ber necessary for timbering the mine is to come from, and what its 
price will be, and an examination of the roadway between the mine and 
the mill, as well as an estimate of the cost of building, should a road 
have to be constructed. The third part of his work relates to the ore. 
It embraces measurements of the ledge in a great many places; esti- 
mates as to the amount of ore in sight; an examination of the ‘‘walls’’ or 
strata which lie next to the ledge, and a careful inspection of the man- 
ner in which the ore lies in the gang. It should also include what is 
called a ‘‘milling’’ assay of the mine. To get this, from forty to sixty 
tons of ore—the ore being taken from all parts of the mine—are dug 
out and carried by mules or wagons to a ‘‘customs’’ or jobbing mill. 
Here it is crushed, and every ten or twenty minutes a teaspoonful of 
the ‘‘slime,’’ or pulverized ore mixed with water, is taken from in front 
of each stamp. ‘These specimens of the slime are then assayed, and the 
average result gives an average assay of the mine as no other method of 
proceeding yet found will do. In addition, the brick or result in gold 
and silver of the ore after being worked, is, of course, brought away. 
A qualified expert will, in making a report, after referring to all of the 
points we have mentioned, offer suggestions as to the future working of 
the mine, which in many cases are of great value. When such a report 
is received by the gentlemen who propose to purchase the mine, they 
certainly have an amount of knowledge about the property they did not 
have before, and upon which they can found a decision with a reason- 
able hope of not being mistaken. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 


ALT WHITMAN’S characteristic and interesting paper on 
‘The Poetry of the Future,’’ in the current number of the 

North American Review, is a complaint which he has often lifted up 
before, both in prose and in what, for want of amore accurate term, 
we may call verse. ‘‘ Strange as it may seem,’’ he begins, ‘‘the top- 
most proof of a race is its own born poetry.’’ There is no reason why 
this should seem strange. No doubt, if it were enlarged to include in 
poetry every form of artistic expression, everybody who is enough in- 
terested in the subject to read Mr. Whitman’s paper, would agree with 
it. Merely verbal expression, however, is not all, perhaps not the most. 
It is a question whether the ideas of Greece are better or more forcibly 
expressed in the remaining body of Greek literature, or in the remain- 
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ing fragments of Greek plastic art. Of Egyptian civilization we are 
able to attain a clear conception, and there is no Egyptian litera- 
ture. The Christian civilization of the middle ages is preserved on 
stone more completely than on paper. But that ‘‘the topmost proof 
of arace’’ is the artistic expression of its ideas, nobody will question, 
and nobody will question that no such expression of American ideas 
has yet been produced. Foreigners complain of it; we complain of it 
ourselves. When Mr. Emerson was tackled by some London friends, 
who demanded whether there was any American idea, he related that 
he was reduced to ‘‘ anecdotes.’’ Anecdotes may indeed furnish proof 
of a race, and may express clearly enough its dominant ideas. But 
this is not enough. When we call for American poetry, as all of us are 
apt to do, we mean to demand that the expression of American ideas 
shall not only be poetical, but shall itself constitute a triumph, or a 
topmost proof of the American intellect, and of course we are very far 
from having this. 

The complaint which Mr. Whitman makes, so far as it is specific, is 
that the American idea, by which he means Democracy, is hindered of 
expression by the reflection in our literature of European ideas, and of 
ideas really outworn even in Europe. This seems to us to lie in the 
nature of the case. ‘‘ Autocthonous poetry’’ is not the first, but the 
last and ripest result of a distinct culture, and the supply of it has 
never anywhere been produced by the demand. Passing a literary 
declaration of independence will not free us from our position of an 
intellectual colony of Europe, and at the most, our literature can only 
be so far distinctive as our life is distinctive. Are we so very different 
as yet that we can afford to insist on its first requisite, that our litera- 
ture shall be different? If we exaggerate the differences, and insist 
upon them as the important things to be observed and expressed, it is 
plain that the result will be exaggerated, affected and false. Mr. 
Whitman has no doubt as to the extent and ridiculousness of the 
differences : 

Infinite are the new and orbic traits waiting to be launched forth in the firmament 
that is, andis to be, America. Lately I have wondered whether the last meaning of 
this cluster of thirty-eight States is not only practical fraternity among themselves— 
the only real «zon (much nearer its accomplishment, too, than appears on the surface) 
—-but for fraternity over the whole globe—that dazzling, pensive dream of ages. 
Indeed, the peculiar glory of our lands, I have come to see, or expect to see, not in 
their geographical or republican greatness, nor wealth or products, nor military or naval 
power, nor special eminent names in any department, to shine with, or outshine, 
foreign special names in similar departments—but more and more in a vaster, saner, 
more splendid Comradeship, uniting closer and closer not only the American States, 
but all nations, and all humanity. That, O poets! is not that a theme worth chanting, 
striving for? Why not fix your verses henceforth to the gauge of the round globe? 
the whole race ? 


The greatest part of his paper is taken up witha criticism, from 
this point of view, of Shakespeare and his successors, down to Tenny- 
son, in whom he finds, one and all, and even in their predecessors from 
Lucretius down, a certain ‘‘constantly lurking, often pervading some- 
thing that will have to be eliminated, as not only unsuited to modern 
democracy and science in America, but insulting to them, and dis- 
proved by them.’’ Here is difference enough, if one accept the state- 
ment, to found new systems of art upon; but can one accept the state- 
ment? Are democratic politics of so much consequence to poetry that 
poetry written under monarchies is to so great a degree discredited and 
superseded? If political ideals were the only suitable subjects for 
poetry, or even the highest subjects, no doubt Mr. Whitman would be 
right. But the distinction of modern poetry is its personal and inti- 
mate character. Wordsworth and Tennyson deal with themes which 
affect the individual, and the American individual, it seems to us, is by 
no means so different from the contemporary European individual as 
Mr. Whitman would make him appear. The theme of Tennyson’s 
most important poem is essentially the spiritual homelessness, so to speak, 
of the educated man of our day. Does not this appeal as strongly to 
an educated American as to an educated Englishman? Does it not 
appeal to him in precisely the same way? What have the wheat fields 
of Dakotah, or what has the most enlarged form of Fourth of July 
oration, to do with it? This intimate character, we repeat, belongs to 
all modern poetry, and, in so far as the culture of readers is the same, 
appeals to them equally. Mr. Emerson’s ‘‘ Problem,’’ one of the best 
and most sincere poems which have been written in this country, deals 
with the same theme that is treated in ‘‘In Memoriam,”’ and though 
the treatment of the two is not comparable, it is plain enough that 
the differences in treatment are personaland not national. 

It seems clear that Mr. Whitman’s complaint is in effect a complaint 
that American poetry is not more provincial. If we fix our verses, as 
he recommends, “to the gauge of the round globe,’’ it will not much 
matter whether they are English or American. In a cosmopolitan way 
of thinking, these differences are trivial, and the complaint that there 
is no American poetry clearly distinguishable from English poetry is as 
unintelligible as to the New York or Boston mind is the equally persist- 
ent complaint that there is no ‘‘ Southern literature’ clearly distin- 
guishable from ‘‘ Northern literature.’’ This latter plaint strikes every- 
body, except the persons who passionately repeat it, as provincial, and 
we suspect that the same trouble would be found, in an Ecumenical 
council of poetry, of the English and American complaint that English- 





men and Americans do not write the English language differently 
enough. The Northerner is apt to answer the Southern complaints by 
saying that the South has nothing distinctive to say, and does not know 
how to say it. We have been endeavoring to point out that the Ameri- 
can ideas suitable to poetry are not so numérous or so definite that a 
very large body of poetry can be expected of them at once, and that 
English and American poets are equally interested in many things in 
the treatment of which allowance must be made for the personal rather 
than for the national equation. A poet who.is persuaded to the con- 
trary, however, will be apt to rely upon the value of his ideas, and to 
neglect his form of expression. He will be so sure that he has some- 
thing to say that he will not trouble himself how he says it. And this 
omission is fatal to his purpose. _— For the poetry which is the topmost 
proof of a race, isnot merely an expression, but an artisticexpression. Itis 
true that the idea will ultimately find its proper expression, and clothe 
itself with forms,—that is to say, it will make its own ¢echnique; but 
that is a very different thing from saying or assuming that the ¢echnique 
will take care of itself. The poetry of the future will aim, according 
to our author, ‘‘far more to arouse and initiate than to define or 
finish.’’ He cites the analogy of modern music, but it is certain that 
so much of the modern music as is not true to its own laws of expres- 
sion, which need not be the laws of the older music, and as does not 
carry its idea to the last and most definite and finished expression of 
which the idea is capable, will not become classic ; nor will poetry, 
which is content to suggest, ‘‘ to arouse and initiate.’? Nobody doubts 
Mr. Whitman’s own poetical sensibility, but he does not produce 
poetry in virtue of it when he merely sets down a list, as he sometimes 
does, of the things which impress him, and relies upon an equal sensi- 
bility in his reader. It is like what Carlyle mentions of the Koran, 
that the word ‘‘assuredly’’ is sometimes set down there as a sentence 
of itself. If one had precisely the same sort of mind as Mahomet, he 
would be impressed by the word as Mahomet doubtless was; if he has 
not, he can only say that Mahomet was not a cultivated writer, and that, 
for artistic purposes, he aimed too much to arouse and initiate, and not 
enough to define and polish. Mahomet might answer that his trade 
was not poetry, but prophecy. This answer would not be open to an 
American poet in whose work Americanism was more evident than 
poetry ; and we fear Mr. Whitman’s counsel would lead him to disre- 
gard the poetical quality of his work in comparison with its aborigi- 
nality. 








LITERATURE. 
THE GROWTH OF NABULIONE DE BONAPARTE. 


OT until the present time has Napoleon Bonaparte’s true self had a chance to be. 
come known, or, rather, not until now have people been in a disposition to 
judge calmly and justly of the conqueror’s character, and at the same time been in 
possession of all the evidence in the case. Between the Napoleon of—let us say— 
Chevalier Abbot’s history, and the Napoleon of contemporary British literature, what a 
difference there is! The career of every notable man will infallibly be obscured by 
mists of prejudice, error and tradition, and in Bonaparte’s instance his friends and 
enemies conspired alike, with himselfand common rumor, the historians and the fabulists, 
to cloud and mystify. It is curious enough that the Bonaparte legend, now rapidly 
dying out in France, should have been most effectively circulated by three anti-Imper- 
ialists—Thiers, Béranger and Hugo. It was long before people began to seein proper 
proportion the figure which had loomed threateningly over all Europe, vague in the 
cloud of cannon-smoke and the lurid light of revolution. Charras may be called the 
pioneer in the work of clearing away the forest of inaccuracy that had sprung up all 
around the great image of Bonaparte. Jules Barni followed, and riddled Thiers’s 
history from beginning toend, his work inspiring Lanfrey with the idea of that monu- 
mental book in which for the first time the Emperor’s character and career were sub- 
mitted to a cold, searching analysis. Since that we have had the Rémusat memoirs, 
showing us the man as he seemed to his household, and the Metternich memoirs, 
giving the experience and judgment of one of the ablest of modern diplomatists and 
statesmen. And now Colonel Jung has made a contribution to the history of Bona- 
parte—Bonaparte et son Temps—par Th. Jung: Paris, G. Charpentier,—the importance 
of which cannot be over-estimated. He has ransacked the archives of the French 
war office and written the history of Napoleon’s early life, from his birth to the coup 
a’etat of the 18th Brumaire, and demonstrated startlingly that the Bonapartist legend is 
the most colossal and deliberate invention ever fabricated. 

How colossal and deliberate none know who have not closely studied the subject. 
There is hardly a single popular belief concerning Napoleon that is correct. His bul- 
letins and despatches never narrated faithfully the events that inspired their composi- 
tion. From jealousy or policy, he ignored Generals who had performed important 
actions, and attributed imaginary exploits to others who had not even been present on 
the field. His correspondence, given to the world with so much pretence of fidelity, 
was carefully edited, and the editors left out the very letters which would have revealed 
the Man under the Imperial mantle. The memorial of St. Helena was “ cooked,” and 
the brutality of Sir Hudson Lowe is as purely mythical as the treason of Grouchy. No 
anecdote has been more widely cited, as illustrating the fascination he expressed upon 
his associates, than that of Lannes’ death and dying words. We know, upon Napo- 
seon’s own authority, that he invented thespeech and Lannes disliked him. Every one 
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who thinks of Napoleon thinks of him as possessing a great head and wearing a small 
cocked hat; in point of fact, his skull was of ordinary size, and his “ little hat” was a 
gigantic one! 

Colonel Jung, however, has gone farther than any other investigator of the Bona- 
partist legend—he has demonstrated that the Emperor was not Napoleon Bonaparte at 
all! Napoleon is set down in all the histories as having been born at Ajaccio, August 
15,1769. The acte de naissance at the war office certifies that Napoleon Bonaparte 
was then born; the baptismal certificate calls him Napoléone, and spells his father’s 
name Buonaparte; the declaration accompanying them speaks of Charles de Buona- 
parte. Now, there is in the French war office another certificate testifying to 
the birth at Corte, January 7, 1769, of Nabulione Bonaparte. It is true there isalso at 
Ajaccio a copy of the baptismal certificate of Joseph Nabulion Buonaparte, born Janu- 
uary 7, 1768, but it is a copy of an unknown original; it is ina different handwriting 
from any other document on the register, and it uses the French form “ Joseph,” 
which was not employed in Corsica at that period. Joseph Bonaparte’s marriage cer- 
tificate says he was born at Ajaccio—notat Corte ; he produced witnesses who declared 
that he was born at Ajaccio, and countersigned their declaration, and two months be- 
fore his marriage produced testimony that, as his native place, Ajaccio, was in the 
hands of the rebels, he could not obtain the certificate of his birth. Napoleon’s mar- 
riage certificate gives as his birthday, February 5, 1768,—the month and day were 
blunderingly copied, but why “1768”? Finally, Napoleon, in his letter to Paoli, de- 
scribes himself as having been born amid the cries of the dying and the tears of the 
despairing at the time of the French occupation of Corsica. Now, if he was born in 
August, 1769, he could have heard nothing of the sort; the island had been pacified. 
But if he was born in January, 1768, the description would be accurate. We are in- 
clined, therefore, to accept Colonel Jung’s argument, and believe that Napoleon was 
born at Corte, January 7, 1768, and exchanged individualities with Joseph. The hy- 
pothesis is strengthened by the disappearance from so many registers of all documents 
concerning the family, the smuggling into the Ajaccio archives of an irregular paper, 
and the fact that the “Correspondence” begins with the siege of Toulon, and is pre- 
ceded by no biographical memoir. But why should the substitution have been made ? 
Simply because in December, 1778, when Charles Bonaparte obtained for one of his 
sons a free admission to the military school at Brienne, it was a rigorous condition of 
admission that the candidate should not be more than ten. One was eligible, but had 
displayed peaceful tastes; the other seemed cut out for a soldier, but he had passed the 
limited age. Charles Bonaparte seems, therefore, to have “mixed those babies up”— 
he gave Joseph Napoleon’s age, and Napoleon Joseph’s birthday and birth-place. As 
to the Emperor’s name, Napoleon is not a saint’s name. There isa Saint Néopole 
(Latin—Neopolus and Neopolis). One certificate uses Nabulione, another Napoleone. 
Read’s document gives Napolceone; the marriage contract reads Napolione, and on 
the Column of Vendome is inscribed Neapolio. From his nickname at school we 
know that the name’s original pronunciation (in English) was “ Nap-oo-yun-ay,” the 
family name under the monarchy was “de Buonaparté,” the “de” was dropped under 
the Republic; during the campaign of Italy, the “‘u” vanished, and the accent on the 
“e” was removed. 


The boy at Brienne was shy and solitary, without friends or money, and far from 
home, and displayed the same aptitude of mind and defects of character that had 
marked his early childhood. He begged his father, in a passion of agony at being 
compelled to go penniless and despised among his classmates, to remove him, and give 
him a trade. His examination in 1783 showed that he was distinguished for his appli- 
cation to mathematics, fairly « up” in history and geography, weak in Latin. “He 
will make a good sailor,” was the note appended, and it is certain that his predilections 
were for a naval life. Mme. de Remusat has told us that he always remained deficient 
in his French ; a letter written in 1784 is filled with blunders, such as “ élocance ” for 
“ éloquence,” ‘T’avallance ” for “1a vaillance,” and the like. In October he entered 
the military school at Paris, the official note recording his character as “ domineering, 
imperious and headstrong.” When he left it,in September, 1785, ranking forty-second 
of the fifty-six cadets who passed second lieutenant, the examiner reported him re- 
served and studious; diligent in the abstract sciences, and caring little for the others; 
“silent, loving solitude, capricious, haughty, extremely given to egotism, energetic in 
his replies, prompt and severe in repartee; having much self-love, ambitious and as- 
piring to everything.” «This young man is worth pushing on,” reported the inspec- 
tor. In his regiment, Bonaparte had go livres a month, of which about 30 were 
available for clothing, pocket money, the café and the reading-room. He made few 
friends, and preferred the society of civilians; read Rousseau and worked on that won- 
derful history of Corsica, which was dedicated in turn to Archbishop Marbeuf, to 
Paoli, to Necker, to Raynal, but never found a publisher. He was attacked by fever, 
became despondent over his family’s position, contemplated suicide, and wrote gloom- 
ily about « burying in the tyrant’s bosom the avenging glaive of the country and its vio- 
lated laws.” He made a very bad subaltern, embracing every pretext to obtain leave 
of absence—true he had the affairs of his ruined family to attend to—disregarding his 
obligations and lying like—a Bonaparte. Given five months and a half leave in 1787, 
he prolonged his absence to fifteen months ; indeed, of sixty-nine months during which 
his name was borne on the rolls of his regiment, he was absent from it on his own affairs 
twenty-five. In Corsica, as every one knows, he took a characteristic part in the revo- 
lution of 1790. A French officer on leave, because ,of ill-health, he arrested his supe. 
rior and undertook to capture a French fortress, for which in less stormy and confused 
times he would have been shot. Again, in 1791, he violated as daringly all military 
law. To secure his electionas Lieutenant-Colonel of the Corsican volunteers, he locked 
up one candidate and drove out those who protested against this action. As a lieuten- 
ant of artillery he was not eligible, but rested his candidature on the fact, that by over- 





staying his leave and becoming technically a deserter, he had no longer any rank ; never. 
theless, at the same time he claimed his pay from the regimental chest. His second 
attempt on the citadel of Ajaccio evoked from the Minister of War a memorandum 
declaring that, though Bonaparte should by rights be sent before a court martial, his 
case would be dealt with by the Minister of Justice in its civil aspects. He had been 
guilty of five offences, for any one of which he would have been shot had there been 
any military law in the land. Returning to Paris, to endeavor to have his misconduct 
pardoned and to have his name restored to the list from which it had been struck for 
desertion, he was unsuccessful till after the Revolution of the roth of August. He had 
not at first taken any interest in the revolutionary movement, was doubtful of its suc- 
cess, gave it no sympathy, and would have gone to Corsica in July, 1792, had he pos- 
sessed the means. But after the attack on the Tuileries his situation changed, and his 
tone. “Have no fear for your nephews,” he wrote to his uncle ; “they will make 
their way.” He haunted the Ministry of War, but not now as a suppliant. His record 
now was to his advantage; besides, officers were sorely needed. On the 30th of 
August he was restored to the rolls, gaining a captaincy and a year’s pay; he evenat- 
tempted to obtain the grade of lieutenant-colonel because of his services (?) in Corsica, 
but his letter was endorsed “ No answer.” On the 20th of September, he removed his 
sister Eliza from Saint-Cyr, and set out for Corsica, after obtaining funds from the 
“ thrésorier du distric”—such was his spelling at 24. His regiment was at the front, 
but he did not join it; he gave it no attention further than to send for his pay. With 
the story of his abandonment of the Paolists, his plans to seize the citadel of Ajaccio, 
and his flight from his native island, all are familiar. 

The Bonapartes reached Toulon in June, 1793, penniless. Napoleon joined his 
regiment, with the Army of the South, but on the 15th of July found himself with Car- 
teaux’ improvised army, in command of the artillery of the flying column destined to 
act against the insurgents at Avignon, two four-pounders with sixteen gunners. The 
story that the fall of Avignon was due to his little battery, is untrue. The Republicans 
were really defeated, but the Royalists simultaneously retreated, fearing for their com- 
munications. Bonaparte’s services are not mentioned in the dispatches, though those 
of several other officers are lauded. Profoundly discouraged at the conclusion of this 
expedition, through being compelled to remain ingloriously inert, while Hoche, Piche- 
gru and others were rising rapidly, Bonaparte had begged to be transfersed to the 
Rhine, when Salicetti presented him to Gasparin and the younger Robespierre, who 
were taken with his ardor and originality, and the remarkable talent displayed in the 
tract, Le Souper de Beaucaire, which he had just written. When the siege of Toulon 
began, Bonaparte’s superior, Donmartin, was wounded ; Perrier, next in rank, was 
absent, and they gave Bonaparte the command. Simultaneously, Gasparin and Sali- 
cetti found employment or aid for all the family, Joseph Bonaparte in particular being 
made a Commissary of the first class. To qualify himself he took Napoleon’s rank, just, as 
ten years later he invented a detailed list of his services never performed, and his wound 
never received, at a siege at which he was not present. Bonaparte’s part in the reduc- 
tion of Toulon was not, Colonel Jung establishes, a very important one. He com- 
manded the artillery of one wing of the army, had colleagues and superiors, and was 
only once named in despatches, in company with Arena and Cervoni. His importance 
was due to his activity, to Salicetti’s influence, and to his being brought into close rela- 
tion with Barras and Robespierre the younger. It is characteristic that in making up 
his record for promotion, Napoleon gave his age as 25—not 24, omitted some particulars 
as to his service, and invented some others, and declared himself not of noble birth, 
though it was only because ofhis gentle origin that he was enabled to obtain his military 
education. His brother Louis was appointed his aide, with the grade and pay of adjutant- 
major—he was fifteen years old and not in the service; more by token, Louis after- 
wards invented three records for himself, all different, and set himself down as having 
received several wounds. 

Here, for the present, we leave Bonaparte, though we shall take occasion later, 
when Colonel Jung completes his last volume and gives to the world thenew memoirs 
of Lucien Bonaparte which he has discgvered, to trace his secret history from Toulon 
to the 18th Brumaire. It is an interesting story if it is so full of treacheries and false- 
hoods as to justify Napoleon’s appreciative declaration that he always knew he should 
attain greatness, he was such a consummate liar. F. W. Christern, New York. 


LiFE AND LETTERS OF PANIZzI.—It will be no easy matter to turn out a hand- 
somer and more interesting work than this “ Life and Correspondence of Sir Anthony 
Panizzi,” by Mr. Louis Fagan. Clear type, ample margins, careful typography, with 
a quaint and effective title-page, make the two volumes irresistibly attractive to a book- 
lover ; the biographer has brought to his task equal ability and affection, and as his 
subject was an admirable one, the result is a model book. Sir Anthony Panizzi’s name 
to the multitude of American readers conveys no particular idea, but the man and his 
work were well worth commemorating. The rapid rise of the book department of the 
British Museum to its present pre-eminence among the libraries of the world, dates 
from the period of his appointment to the Keepership of the Printed Books. Mr. Thompson 
Cooper, than whom no one was more competent to speak on such a subject, has told us that 
“there is not a more complete library in the world, while the facilities for study have 
been advanced in a degree which can be appreciated only by those who have a prac- 
tical knowledge of the past and present of the British Museum. He was the means 
of obtaining a large increase in the Parliamentary grant, and between 1837 and 1856 
the number of printed volumes rose from 225,000 to 527,134. To his activity 
and perseverance the public are in a great measure indebted for a catalogue of the 
printed books in the library of the Museum, which has borne the test of severe criti- 
cism, and a reading-room unsurpassed in convenience. A man of this sort, in such a 
position, with a circle of acquaintances including the most distinguished men 
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of the time, in every walk of life and every country of Europe, and 
taking the most active interest in the politics of an exciting period, could not fail 
to offer to his biographer an opportunity to make the most fascinating of books. We 
are glad to know that our pleasure is not yet at an end, since a third volume, contain- 
ing twenty years personal and bibliographical reminiscences of Panizzi and the Museum, 
by Mr. Henry - Stevens, of Vermont, is shortly to be issued from the presses of 
the publishers. 

Antonio Gennesio Maria Panizzi was born at Brescello, September 16, 1797, 
studied law at the University of Parma, and was appointed Inspector of Public Schools 
by the then Duke of Modena, Francis [V. Though at this time standing on the best 
possible terms with the ruler of his state, he was a Carbonaro, and, coming under the 
royal displeasure in 1821, was compelled to fly the country. In May, 1823, he reached 
London, in a state bordering on actual destitution. Among his most intimate friends 
at this period of his life was Santa Rosa, the Piedmontese statesman and patriot, who 
fell fighting for Greek independence: by the way Santa Rosa recorded this curious 
opinion of England, “ I admire their virtuous habits, but cannot get used to their mode 
of cooking.” By Ugo Foscolo’s advice, Panizzi went to Liverpool, to teach Italian; 
ere leaving London, however, he learned that he had been tried and condemned to 
death at Modena, and that sentence had been duly executed on an effigy, the informa- 
tion being conveyed in an official letter from the government, in which was inclosed a 
bill for $45, being the expenses of trial and execution, including the hangman’s fee. 
At one time Panizzi thought of settling in New York, but did not long entertain the 
idea, as he had succeeded very well at Liverpool. Curious enough was his political 
creed at that time: “Curse the English Liberals! My experience shows me that the 
Tories are more polite than the Whigs, and much more so than the Radicals.” 


Returning to London, as Professor of Italian Literature at the new University of 
London, Panizzi won the friendship of Macaulay, Brougham, Rogers and many other 
eminent men of the period. It was while occupying that chair that he prepared his 
monumental edition, in nine volumes, of the “ Orlando Inamorato” and ‘“ Orlando 
Furioso,” with an essay on Italian romantic narrative poetry. When in 1830 the 
Whigs came in, Brougham, now Chancellor, took the earliest opportunity, as an ex 
officio trustee of the British Museum, to place Panizzi there as an assistant librarian. 
(Let us, ev passant, note that there is an excellent condensed sketch of that great in- 
stitution in Mr. Fagan’s fourth chapter.) The new servant of the trustees was nat- 
uralized in 1832. Hardly had he received his appointment, when he got into a mem- 
orable controversy over the Royal Society’s catalogue, which he found filled with such 
egregious errors as taking “ Nuova Collegione” for a Christian and proper name, and 
enriching the bead-roll of fame with the name of « Collection—Mr. New,” recording a 
work onstar-fish as a book onastronomy, and classifying Newton’s “ Principia ” among 
«Pure Mathematics,” as if it had nothing to do with “ Mechanics.” He was 
entrusted with the work of making a new catalogue, not, however, on his own plan. 
In 1837 his diligence and ability commended him to the Trustees of the Museum for 
the vacant position of Keeper of the Printed Books, an appointment which provoked 
a very angry discussion in the press; indeed, meetings were held to protest against 
giving the place to a foreigner, and a foreigner, too, who had sold white mice in the 
streets! Cary, the translator of Dante, who was passed over, published a petulant pro- 
test, but in vain, and luckily for the Museum and British students, the “foreigner” 
kept his place. 

In bringing about a total metamorphosis in the spirit of the institution, without al- 
tering its administrative constitution, Panizzi proceeded on the ideas he had enunci- 
ated before the Parliamentary Committee of 1835-6—that the Museum was not a show, 
but an institution for the diffusion of culture; that it was a department of the Civil 
Service and should be conducted in the spirit of other public departments, and that it 
should be managed with the utmost possible liberality. Of how much immediate util- 
ity Sir Hans Sloane’s munificent bequest had beén, may be estimated from the exist- 
ence of a regulation that it should be inspected “ by parties of not more than fourteen 
at one time, and always accompanied by an official.” Visitors were excluded at the 
very time that they had the most leisure to attend. The Librarian, Sir Henry Ellis, 
had feelingly alluded to the holiday week “ when the most mischievous part of the popu- 
lation was abroad,” and when he would have had the Museum closed, “ because the 
place otherwise would really become unwholesome.” The Secretary always attended 
the meetings of the Trustees, a privilege not possessed by his superior officer, the Libra- 
rian, and the Secretary was entirely opposed to any plan for popularizing the institution. 
The Baron de Joursanvault’s manuscripts, offered for 100,000 francs and permission to 
import 500 pipes of Beaune wine free of duty, were not examined and accepted, be- 
cause the valuable collection was shelved so high that Sir Henry Ellis could not reach 
it without taking the trouble—to which he was averse—of using a ladder. Cases of 
birds had been transferred to the College of Surgeons and repurchased for the Museum. 
The Zodlogical department was in a wretched condition. The public had not yet dis- 
covered the value, actual or potential, of the Printed Book Department, and the cata- 
logue was so much behind-hand that it was difficult to ascertain whether any specified 
book was to be found there or not. It was extremely difficult to get the trustees to 
consent to the purchase of anything ofimportance; many of them took no interest in the 
institution. 

To remedy this undesirable condition of affairs was a task to which Mr. Panizzi ad- 
dressed himself with equal energy and ability, his first work being to remove the 
165,000 volumes of printed books from Montague House to the new building provided 
for them, a task accomplished without any interruption to the supply of books to the 
readers. An elaborate report on the condition of the Library, which occupied nearly 
two years in preparation, was submitted in 1845, and at once brought about an annual 
grant of £10,000 for ten years, to supply deficiencies and exigencies. A special 


Commission, appointed in 1847, took under consideration the all-important question of 
the catalogue. On the old system, Mr. Panizzi estimated it would take seven years to 


catalogue the books; six yearsto prepare that catalogue for printing and thirty-five years 
more to correct the seventy volumes it would fill, so that by 1895, an index to the 
library as it was in 1854, would be in readiness. Mr. Payne Collier, Secretary of the 
Commission, who was averse to throwing away all the work already done, convinced 
himself that by short entries and disregard to minor niceties, the rate of cataloguing 
could be accelerated four-fold, and in an evil hour catalogued twenty-five volumes from 
his own library, as an example of the manner in which the work should be done. His 
specimens were found to “ contain almost every possible error that can be committed 
in cataloguing books, and to be open to almost every possible objection which can be 
brought against concise titles.” A play of Aristophanes had been entered under 
“ Mitchell,” the plays of Shakespeare under “ Schlegel,” a collection of plays was in- 
dexed as a history of the drama, and so on. This experiment went far to satisfy the 
Commissioners of the ineradicable defects of the then existing system, and enabled 
Panizzi to carry out his reforming scheme. 


The story of the successful progress of his great work, the reader will find admira- 
bly told in these columns. He will find more—an immense mass of anecdotes, history 
and reminiscence, and page after page studded with such names as those of Ferdinand 
II., Gladstone—Panizzi had a good deal to do with the publication of the Neapolitan 
letters to Lord Aberdeen—and Alberoni; Settembrini and Orsini; Cavour, who was in 
the habit of supplying Panizzi with “points” for use in the English press, and Napoleon 
III.; Merimée and Thiers; Lord Melbourne and Mazzini; “Palmerston and Cornewall 
Lewis; Count d’Orsay and Mrs. Norton. Indeed, there have been few more valuable 
contributions to recent literature than these unpretending volumes, and none more en- 
joyable. We should not fail to add that they are copiously illustrated with admirable 
portraits of the persons alluded to in the text, and that they contain some letters and 
memorandums of the highest historical value and interest, as for instance, the long let- 
ter by Cavour, written October 24, 1859, when the great statesman had retired fora 
time from public life, saddened with the obscurity in terms and apparent treachery of 
the Peace of Villafranca, and his memorandum on England and Italy, written about 
1852. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston, 1881. 2 vols. 





CLuBs AND CLUB LirE.—If a good book is a thing wherefor to give thanks, a poor 
one should bring down an anathema on the heads of its author and publisher, and the 
severer should the condemnation be in proportion as the subject spoiled is interesting. 
One of the most exasperating books that can be imagined is « The Clubs of the World,” 
by Lieutenant-Colonel George J. Ivey, published by Harrison, of London. It purports 
to be a guide or index to the English and Colonial clubs, “together with the English 
and other clubs in Europe, the United States and elsewhere throughout the world,” 
giving the constitution, entrance fees and subscriptions, names of officers, etc., with 
“amusing and interesting anecdotes, collected with some amount of labor ”—with the 
scissors,—* from various sources,” but principally from Mr. Timbs’s well-known compila- 
tion. A worse book has never been published. There is not even a blank page on 
which the deluded purchaser can record his name and execration, and the binding is 
plastered over with advertisements of cigars, barkeepers’ hand-books and cocktail bit- 
ters. Advertisements of cheap sherries crop up throughout the text. The anecdotes 
are stale. The lists are far from being complete, nor has the least trouble been taken 
to insure their accuracy. The editor, for instance, does not devote one line to the 
Savage, one of the bright Junior clubs of London, nor does he know that the Junior 
Garrick is a proprietary institution. After this, one is not surprised to find, when he 
crosses over to America, that he omits from the list of New York clubs the Knicker- 
bocker, St. Nicholas, Coaching, Manhattan, Jockey, Racquet, and other equally promi- 
nent institutions, and credits Philadelphia with the Catholic, Penn, Philadelphia, Social 
Art, and—nothing else! To atone for this, there is a rather formidable list of the Yacht 
clubs of “ Massachusetts.” 

London has, according to Colonel Ivey, ninety-one clubs, including the Alpine, 
Royal Canoe, Kennel, Road and United Whist Clubs—in eccentricity the French 
cercles decidedly take the lead. The membership ranges from 300, at the Cobden, or 
550 at the Turf, up to 2,850 at the Hanover Square, 2,342 at the Army and Navy, 
2,000 at the Junior United Service, etc. On an average, there are about 1,000 or 1,200 
members in each club, The entrance fees range from the modest pound of the Al- 
pine to the £40 demanded at the Army and Navy, United Service and Junior United 
Service, but will average about £25; while the annual subscriptions vary froma 
guinea at the Alpine to fifteen guineas at the Turf, the average being something like 
seven guineas. At the Army and Navy the entrance is £40, and the subscription 
410.10; at the Atheneum, £30 and £8.8; at the Carlton and City Liberal, £20 and 
£10.10; at the Conservative and Reform, £3f.10 and £10.10; at the United Service 
and Junior United Service, £40 and £7.7, etc. At these rates and with an extended mem- 
bership, an institution readily obtains the funds necessary for the purchase and equipment 
of its house and its proper maintenance. The question of numbers is not an easy one 
to solve—must, in fact, be solved by each club for itself, according to the circumstances 
in which it is situated; it should be large enough to ensure financial success, but not so 
large as to crowd the institution. Of course, the prime feature—the very cornerstone 
of the club system is a certain amount of sympathy and community of interest among 
the members, which enables them to combine for the advancement of some object, or 
at least secures them from disagreeable intrusion. Sometimes the bond is close, some- 


times itis only nominal. In London, the Alpine is open to explorers, artists or scien- 
tists interested in the Alps, or other great mountains; the Athenzeum—which, 
according to Hénry Kingsley, is the only club to which a wife ought to encour- 





age her husband to belong—admits only those distingaished in literature, science or 
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art, or liberal patrons of the arts, and numbers among its members Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. William Spottiswoode, Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Herbert Spencer, Professor Seeley, Sir Theodore 
Martin, Francis Galton, Mr. Lecky, Frederick Lockyer, John Morley, and others of 
like attainments ; the Badminton is the rendezvous of all interested in the higher forms 
of sport; the Carlton clubs are “ strictly conservative ;” the Cobden makes as its aim 
fostering the growth and diffusion of Cobden’s economical and political principles ; 
the Garrick proposes to combine a club and a literary society ; the Grampian promotes 
the editing and printing of works on Scotland ; the Hogarth gives its members, in ad- 
dition to its social advantages, a Life class and a sketching club; the Hurlingham is 
devoted to polo and pigeon shooting, and the Kennel to the improvement of the canine 
breed; the National was instituted to promote Protestant principles—this is the club 
where they have daily prayers at 8 p.m.; the New City is mercantile; the Road is 
devoted to coaching; The St. George’s Club is Roman Catholic; the Travellers’ makes 
as its modest condition of membership having travelled out of England to a distance of 
500 miles from London ;—why not have a club of Globe-Trotters ? 

There are in London particular reasons for the existence of clubs, which exist in no 
other city of the world, or, at least, do not exercise the same influence. It is the gi- 
gantic capital of a small country, with a society and literature peculiar to itself, and 
with a stunted hotel system. In America the club will never attain the same develop- 
ment that it has reached in Engtand, nor will that development be approached on the 
same lines. The American hotel offers the single man every feature of the club-house 
except the library—and within the next decade a well-appointed library will be one of 
the fundamental fixtures of every large hostelry. We have not, nor will we ever have, 
a considerable class of well-bred people of moderate means, living in comparative idle- 
ness, Our system of political management is entirely distinct from that adopted in 
England; the complexion of our national legislature is different. Not less different are 
the organizations of society and the habits of individuals. The American, we fancy, 
is more domestic and less gregarious than the Britisher. Having done a hard day’s 
work, he goes home, and if he is rich he has at home a club of his own. If his means 
are moderate and he is unmarried, his hotel will answer all the purposes of a club- 
house. If he desires to entertain a friend elsewhere than at home, he will take him to 
that temporary club-house, a restaurant. While in our great cities, especially at the 
East, the clubs will always have a large roll of nominal members, and a moderate num- 
ber of doza fide « club men,” the percentage will be much smaller than it is in England, 
and the club will never attain the same prominence and significance in our society and 
literature. 

Nor do we think that we shall ever see in America any famous clubs, like the 
Athenzum, the Beefsteak or the Garrick, partly because there is no such large artistic 
or literary class permanently settled in any of our great cities; partly because our jour- 
nalists and /i¢eratewrs work harder and keep more to themselves; partly because the 
tendency is towards small, familiar coteries, recalling in some measure the coffe-house 
assemblies of the time of Queen Anne. There is an independence in the American 
character not favorable to the club system, with its routine and recurrence of the 
same sights, and the same faces, and the same topics of conversation, and 
amid all our eccentricities, it is preserved. We have Fat Men’s Clubs and 
Lean Men’s Clubs, and Turtle Clubs, and innumerable organizations of 
the sort whose members keenly enjoy the pleasures of their occasional reunion mainly 
because it is occasional. And there is in the American composition a vein of practi- 
cality fatal to Sublime Societies of Steaks and their sacred rights. To wear a small 
silver gridiron suspended by an orange-colored ribbon would be regarded as tom-fool- 
ery; to dine on one invariable dish at stated intervals, when a varied and artistic 
menu could as easily be composed, as absurdity. No need would be seen for cooking 
one’s own meal when it could be prepared by the cook, and prepared better; and as 
for sacred gridirons ! Fancy the average American being expected to gaze with 
reverential awe on George Washington’s camp frying-pan ! 

We fervently wish that before the time wherein it is possible to accomplish the 
task has gone by, some one would write a book on American clubs, social associations, 
old coffee-houses, famous restaurants and historical hotels ; a volume containing a com- 
pact and accurate array of facts, such as Colonel Ivey has not given us in « The Clubs 
of the World,” and an ample store of gossip and anecdote such as is to be found in 
Timbs’s « History of Clubs and Club Life.” The materials for such a volume are not 
lacking, though inevitably it would require the labors of several compilers. As earn- 
estly could we wish that some competent English author would give us a book on clubs 
and club characters in English literature, permanent and periodical, embracing within 
its scope alike Thackeray and Burnand, For the American historian material would 
not be lacking, though it must frankly be owned that the annals of our clubs could 
hardly compete in interest, romance and picturesqueness with those of the English as- 
sociations. Chaucer probably belonged to the. first English club of which any record 
has been preserved—« La Court de Boné Compagnie,” in the time of Henry IV, The 
next oldest club of which we have any record preserved has an especial interest for 
Americans. It is the Friday-street, or, more properly, the Bread-street Club, organized 
by Walter Raleigh, whose memory America cherishes, though, in spite of the popular 
belief, he never trod her shores, The next step in the history brings us to Shakes- 
peare’s Club at the Mermaid, and Ben Jonson’s at the Devil. Later we come to the 
golden period of Queen Anne, and the “little nocturnal assemblies” at which shone 
Swift, Steele, Addison and all the galaxy of wits ; and later still, to the time of dear old 
Sam Johnson, who so well defined a club as “an assembly of good fellows, meeting 
under certain conditions,” and sketched a character in the one sentence—“a very un- 
clubable man.” 








HAROUN ALRASCHID AND SARACEN CIVILIZATION.—Professor E. H. Palmer, of 








Cambridge, England, has an established reputation as an Orientalist, and as a versatile 
popular author. “Haroun Alraschid” is one of the series called « The New Plutarch ; 
or, The Lives of Those who have made the History of the World.” The reader will 
be agreeably disappointed at finding this little book thoroughly readable and enter- 
taining. It is one long series of anecdotes, and nothing but anecdotes, with the excep- 
tion of the introductory historical chapter, which possess the strange charm of Oriental 
wit and humor, seeming to arise from the very childishness and jong-spun triviality of 
their stories. Professor Palmer’s book is of a popular character, and students who have 
long revelled in the delightful notes to Lane’s scholar’s edition of the Arabian Nights, 
will miss that author’s foot-notes and minute details. But they will find, on the other 
hand, that much new light has been thrown on the Oriental character in this life of the 
most famous of the Saracen Caliphs. The “good Haroun Alraschid ” turns out to be 
a tolerably blood-thirsty and cruel old rascal. His character was a strange compound 
of capriciousness, cruelty, kindness and religious devotion. His annual foot pilgrimages 
to Mecca must be offset by his inhuman cruelty to the Barmecides, his councillors and 
viziers. At one time, his affection for Jaafer is so great that he has a cloak made with 
two collars, so that both can wear it at the same time; at another time his jealousy is 
aroused, and Mesrur 1s ordered to decapitate the same Jaafer, his life-long friend. On 
the last day of his life, «the good Haroun Alraschid” orders an enemy to be hacked 
to pieces before him; “when the horrible sentence was executed, the Caliph fainted 
away.” In the historical introduction the author relates an incident touching the bar- 
barous custom of the savage Arabs of Mohammed’s time, i. e., wa’d al benat, or the 
burying of daughters alive: “It is narrated of one chief, Othman, that he never shed 
tears except on one occasion, when his little daughter, whom he was burying alive, 
wiped the grave-dust from his beard.” G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1881, 224 pp., 
with index and genealogical table. 


J. B. Lippincotr & Co. send us an excellent, “ Handy Book of Synonyms,” 
“containing nearly thirty-five thousand words in general use.” It is convenient in 
size, carefully printed and edited with judgment. 


Messrs. BICKNELL & ComsTocK of New York, have begun the publication of a work 
bearing the title Modern Architecture, Designs, and Details, to be completed in ten 
parts, that promises to be a publication of value. It will contain 80 plans for artistic 
dwellings in the Queen Anne, Eastlake, and Elizabethan styles that shall cost but 
nominal sums. 








DRIFT. 


—M. Coquelin’s book has drawn attention anew to Moliére; occasion, therefore, 
serves to say that there may be, at no very distant day, three lives of Moliére in the 
English and American. One, certainly, is wanted, for Mrs. Oliphant’s wretched com- 
pilation in the series of « Foreign Classics for English Readers” is altogether unworthy. 
it may be doubted, however, whether Mr. Henri Van Laun is just the man to write it— 
judging from the quality of his translation of Moliére’s plays, one might say emphati- 
cally that he had proved his unfitness for the task. The two other biographers are Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Mr. J. Brander Matthews, neither of whom has made much pro- 
gress in the work, although they began making ready for it years ago. So soon as 
Mr. Matthew’s new volume on the “ French Dramatists of the Fourteenth Century” is 
published, he intends to take his Moliére in hand seriously, and a year or two of hard 
labor will finish it. He goes to Paris this summer for special studies on the spot. Mr. 
Lang is so busy, and in so many different departments of literature, that one may fairly 
doubt whether he will ever find time for his magnum opus. But that his mind keeps 
turning to it constantly, is evident to those who follow his work. In his “ XXII bal- 
lades in Blue China,” is a beautiful sonnet on the burial of Moliére, and in a recent 
number of the St. Fames’s Gazette was a delightful da//ade, as full of color and light 
as any inthe XXII. Especially apt is the abundant calling up of proper names, from 
the beautiful Mlle. de Brie to the pirate of a publisher, M. Jean Ribou, whom Moliére 
sued and then forgave. But the poem is not too long for quotation here, and it shall 
speak for itself. It is a— 


BALLAD OF OLD PLAYS. 


(Les Guvres de Monsieur Moliére. A Paris, ches Louys Billaine,d la Palme. M.DC.LXV1.) 


La Cour. 


When these old plays were new, the King, 
Beside the Cardinal’s chair, 
Applauded, ’midst the courtly ring, 
‘Lhe farce of Moliére. 
Point-lace and silk were all the wear, 
Old Corneille came to woo, 
And bright De Brie was young and fair 
When these old plays were new! 


La Coméprz. 


How shrill the butcher’s cat-calls ring ! 
How loud the lacqueys swear ! 

Black pipe-bowls on the stage they fling, 
At Brécourt, fuming there. 

The porter’s stabbed! A mousquetaire 
Breaks in, with noisy crew ; 

T’was quite a common-place affair 

When these old plays were new ! 


La VILLE. 


When these old plays were new! 
A host of phantoms rare, 

Old jests that float, old gibes that sting, 
Old faces debonnair, 

Ménage’s smirk, De Visé’s stare, 
The thefts of Jean Ribou; 

Ah! publishers were hard to bear? 
When these old plays were new ! 


They bring 


Envoy. 


Ghosts, at your poet’s word ye dare 
To break death’s dungeon through, 
And frisk, as in the och air 
When these old plays were new ! 


A, Lane, 
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—The public lectures in the University of Pennsylvania begin next week. Dr. 
Stillé lectures on Medieval History; Dr. Seidensticker on the Kistory of German 
Literature; Professor McElroy on Shakespeare; Professor Thompson on Living Issues 
in Social Science; and Mr. Leighton Hopkins on the History of Greek Art. 


—The Supreme Court of Madrid has condemned a man to two months’ imprison- 
ment for refusing to take his hat off on meeting a religious procession in the street. 


Mr. V. Hugo Dusenbury, the professional poet, whose struggles against the hard- 
hearted publishers of ck have deeply moved all readers of that philosophic publica- 
tion, announces that he has in preparation an exhaustive treatise on “‘ Poetry; its Theory 
and its Practice.” The whole world will await it with impatience. 


—There was some talk at Mantua, this year, of celebrating with pomp and circum- 
stance the nineteen-hundredth birthday of Virgil. But the affair fell through, the day 
' passing unnoted. 


—Of late, in Germany, it has become a frequent custom to drop the silent 4 in such 
words as Thier, Theil, etc. They are written Tier, Teil, Urteil, Vorteil, Glut, Rat, 
Flut. The 4 is retained in such a word as Thee (tea), because this is a foreign word. 


—An article on “ The Golden Age,” in the Hamburg Correspondent gives a sombre 
picture of the Europe of to-day. The reforms, says the writer, which our forefathers 
looked forward to as the harbingers of a golden age have nearly all been carried out; 
religious disabilities no longer existing, the Jews have been emancipated, trade _privi- 
leges have been abolished. Germany and Italy have been united, and all the na- 
tions of Europe have been brought into closer intercourse with each other by the rail- 
way and the telegraph. Yet the old antagonisms are as bitter as ever, and increased 
civilization seems to intensify them. The doctrine of nationalities proclaimed by Na- 
poleon III. arms each man’s hand against his neighbor. Germans and Danes have a 
hostile feeling toward each other, which could not have been dreamt of when Klop- 
stock, Baggesen and Steffens were contemporaries. ‘The year 1870 has placed a gulf 
between Germans and Frenchmen, which on both sides it is considered impossible to fill 
up. The Slavs detest the Germans even more than the Poles do the Russians; and in 
the East, Slavs, Turks, Greeks, Magyars, Roumanians and Serbs are all hostile to each 
other. The Kulturkampf in Germany and the anti-clerical movement in France have 
revived passions which it was thought had been buried for generations. Finally, the anti- 
Jewish movement shows how chimerical is the idea of universal brotherhood; and 
the doctrines of the Communists, which are rapidly spreading among the poor of all 
the nations of Europe, threaten to subvert the whole fabric of modern society. 


—Another of the omniscient London critics has come to signal grief—the reviewer 
of the Daily News, who, after insinuating that no poem by Tennyson was included in 
the new volume, “ English Sonnets by Living Writers,” because the poet-laureate and 
his publishers were too mean to part with the copyright, discovered that Tennyson’s 
fine sonnet “ Montenegro,” was one of the first in the book. 


—‘‘ Endymion ” still furnishes the gossips with a theme for discourse. The hero 
says his peculiar name was a family name borne by Endymion Cary in the time of 
Charles I. Faithful to his system of mystifications, Lord Beaconsfield blends in one 
Lucius Cary (Lord Falkland), and Endymion Porter, Charles I.’s faithful friend. En- 
dymion Porter was the the ancestor of Lord Beaconsfield’s old friend, George Smythe, 
afterwards Seventh Viscount Strangford—he figures in the novel, also—and the name 
of the third Viscount was Endymion. 


—After all the eloquent writing about Mr. Parnell’s defiance of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, by leaving Dublin while his trial was proceeding, it turns out that he was strictly 
in his right in doing so, as, being only charged with a misdemeanor, he was under no 
obligation to be present during his trial. 


—Lord Wentworth, Byron’s grandson, who was once engaged to the author of 
« Kismet,” Miss Dudu Fletcher, has been married to Miss Mary Caroline Stuart-Wort- 
ley. A couple of days after the marriage, burglars broke into the mansion where he and 
his bride were spending the honeymoon, and plundered them of their jewels. 


—On the 18th of January, 1858, Dickenssent a note of thanks to the then unknown 
writer of « Scenes of Clerical Life,” writing to the intermediary through whom he for- 
warded it, “ If those two volumes, or a part of them,were not written by a woman, then 
I should begin to believe that I am a woman myself.” 


—At the recent drawing of the Spanish J/oferia$nacional the Queen drew one: 
of the 10,000 francs prizes and the King another. Fortune could not be more loyal. 
It is even like unto the da¢twes organized for the amusement of the German court, at 
which the Emperor invariably kills the most game, the second largest bag falling to the 
next hunter in rank, the third to the third, and so on, adown the list, and a German 
order of precedence is a difficult thing for a master of ceremonies to make out cor- 
rectly, let alone the beasts of the field and the birds of the air. It is explained that the 
most distinguished sportsmen are given the best stands, but it is probable that the old 
Emperor was right when, on one occasion, twenty-three fine deer being credited to his 
gun, he cried, in surprise, “‘ There must be some mistake here. I only fired sixteen 
shots,” 


—Another “ modern” story proves to be an old one—that anecdote (told indiffer- 
ently of a Highlander and an Indian) of the naked man who said he felt no cold—he 
was “all face.” The story wasa very old one among the Greeks, who told it ofa 
sturdy Scythian. 


—That tiresome and superficial book-maker, Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams, has pro- 
duced a volume called «Wrecked Lives.” The sketch of Robespierre has been plag- 
iarized from Mr. Lewes’s “ Life,” which was an indifferent transcript from Lamartine. 
All the many errors of the original are repeated and some new ones are made. The 
most curious of these is reproducing a misprint. Mr. Lewes’s book gave “ Buckey and 
Roux,” as the authors of “Buchez and Roux’ Parliamentary History of the French 
Revolution,” and “ Buckey and Roux” are the names figuring on Mr. Adams’s list. 


—lIt is a curious, and one might say disgraceful, literary fact, and one worthy of 
being chronicled, that no public library of Boston or Philadelphia or Cambridge con- 
tains a complete set of Walt Whitman’s works. In the Boston and Cambridge libraries 








the odd copies they have are kept under lock and key! It is doubtful if there is a 
single great library in the country that contains the complete edition of Whitman’s 
books. Everybody can put his own interpretation on this fact. Itissomething which 
it is hard to reconcile with the statement of Mr. Stedman (in his recent article on 
Whitman in Scribner's Monthly) that nobody is more talked about and read. One is 
inclined to suspect that there is more talk about him than there is reading of his books, 


e 

—It was recently rumored that the private letters of Alfred de Musset to George Sand 
were about to be published. This is a mistake. The letters have not been burned, how- 
ever, as was supposed, but they are in the hands ofa friend of George Sand, who has 
had copies made in duplicate, and confided them to two faithful friends. ‘ These pre- 
cautions have been taken, not out of any ill feeling toward the brother and too zealous 
friends of Musset, but only for the purpose of protecting the memory of George Sand 
from the accusations which might be directed against it. For in this case her friends 
would have proofs in hand to oppose the malevolence and calumny of enemies. So 
runs the story. 


—Schattentanz is the rather fantastic title of a new book of memoirs and sketches, 
by Alfred Meissner (Zurich. Casar Schmidt. 1881. 2 vols.). The title seems to 
have been suggested by the forms and motions of the images that seem to float through 
the memory in recalling past events. In a section headed “Last Recollections of 
Heinrich Heine,” Herr Meissner gives some new things about Heine, whom he knew 
in Paris. New light is thrown upon the enigmatic “ Mouche,” to whom Heine ad- 
dressed letters and verses. In regard to the much disputed question of the existence 
of MS. memoirs of Heine, Herr Meissner says positively, “I have repeatedly seen the 
MS. of this book, which is now kept from the public by relatives of Heine. It was 
written with a lead pencil on folio sheets, since Heine could use no inkstand in bed. 
He made use of a very primitive portfolio, z. ¢., a broad piece of pasteboard, to which 
the bookbinder had given a suitable black cover. Heine showed me often, with a 
kind of triumph, how much of the “ Memoirs” was already completed: I estimated the 
amount at that time as enough for about three volumes.” It will be seen that these 
clear and unequivocal statements are in direct antagonism with the assertion of Maria 
Embden in her recently published book about her famous uncle. 


A second edition of I. von Falke’s “ History of Modern Taste” has recently been 
published at Leipsic. 


—In China candidates for examination and literary students are in small matters 
under the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate, and in greater cases, under that of the 
Literary Chancellor. In England, the students at Oxford have still the privilege of a 
jury de mediatate or half townsmen and half matriculated persons. 


—Apropos of Solomon’s assertion that “there is nothing new under the sun,” we 
are informed by a Chinese enclyclopedist under the article Ye (painting), that a cer- 
tain Sir Ngoh possessed a painted ox which left its frame every morning, to go grazing, 
and returned to its frame at night to sleep there. The Emperor Tai Tsung (976-998, 
A. D.), having the picture brought to him, demanded an explanation from his Court, 
which none could give. Finally a Buddhist priest was found, who stated that the 
Japanese had the art of extracting a luminous substance from a species of oyster, which 
they collected and mixed with paint, rendering anything painted with the mixture in- 
visible by day, but visible by night, and doubtless the picture was painted in that way. 
Lately patents have been issued in England and on the Continent for a luminous mat- 
ter resulting from calcining and manipulation of oyster shells and sulphur, and produc- 
ing a luminous paint of more or less duration and intensity, and very sensitive to an in- 
duction spark, 








FINANCE. 
New York, January 26, 1881. 


T is not often that this city, so far as telegraphic communication with the outside 
world is concerned, is put back into the darkages. Yet that was its situation on last 
Friday, when the tremendous storm which visited us loaded the wires with ice until 
they snapped everwhere as easily as pipe-stems. For one whole day not a message 
could reach or leave the city over the telegraph, and the temporary repairs which were 
made on Saturday gave little relief. Not until yesterday was it felt that the electric mes- 
senger could confidently be called into service. Wall Street felt the isolation caused by 
the storm most keenly, and there was a falling off of about 100,000 shares in the daily 
transactions in stocks at the Stock Exchange after the storm. It is surprising that the 
business which has been done since Friday has been so large. Yet in spite of the cut- 
off of country orders, on account of the damage to the telegraph lines, the stock market 
remained strong and confident up to the close of last week, but there was a decided re- 
action when the new week opened, which was followed to-day by a resumption of the 
“bull” movementand feeling. The severity of the reaction was such as to leave most 
of the dividend-paying shares fractionally lower than the closing prices last week (some 
of them even being down 1 to 2 per cent.), but there also were numerous and tremend- 
ous advances. 

The stock speculation is in a curious condition, and it would defy an oracle to at- 
tempt to read its immediate future. Monday’s feverishness of prices and the appear- 
ance of numerous sellers of stocks shook the confidence of many persons who have here- 
tofore not been alarmed at heavier reactions, and it was feared that the culmination of 
the great speculat'on had been reached. But the later change in the course of prices 
seemed to lend full support to the believers in the running of the “bull” tide until 
next spring. ‘When will it end ?” is the question daily asked regarding the upward 
movement by conservative brokers. Any one presu.ning to fix the date approximately 
would be like Cassandra. It was thought weeks ago by cautious operators that the 
“top” surely had been reached; it was argued that prices had climbed to pinnacles 
lofty as the minarets of a mosque, leaving the figures of their true values far below. 
The favorable financial situation had been discounted for years in the quotations of 
many stocks, it was urged, and it would be insane to attempt to advance prices to fig- 
ures which would yield only 3 or 4 per cent. for 6 and 8 per cent. investments. But 
logic was nowhere when the great speculative excitement was resumed after the Jan- 


uary break, and some stocks have risen 10 and 15 per cent. from last December’s prices. ; 
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The truth is that the speculative confidence of Wall Street naturally will be great 
so long as the railroads maintain their prosperity, the business interests of the country 
show healthy developments, the foreign demand (or speculative or investment, is prac- 
tically immaterial to the question at issue) for American securities continues, the abund- 
ance of money,remains, and the 3 per cent. re-funding bill hangs like the sword of Dam- 
ocles over the pockets of would-be investors for larger income. The country has 
entered upon an era of prosperity, unless signs mislead, and with its home affairs peace- 
ful, while Europe is full of ever-increasing troubles, it must grow in wealth and power. 
Crops, it is true, may fail, but with the immense area of the West it will take most 
wide-spread disastrous weather to prevent the gathering of good harvests in sections of 
the country more than sufficient to counterbalance heavy losses in other sections. The 
profits of the railroads may induce “ Granger” legislation, but it_is true, even if lament- 
able, that the corporate control of our legislatures is immense—sufficient to restrain for 
a long time, certainly, any serious check to inordinate profits. These profits may also 
tempt the building of rival lines, but it is more or less difficult to duplicate the advan- 
tageous geographical position or the special privileges of old established trades. There 
is a substantial basis fora good part of the appreciation in value of many of the stocks 
dealt inat the Stock Exchange. : 

But, though this all may be true, we do not wish to be understood as justifying the 
range of prices of most of our stocks. Moreover, it must be remembered that the in- 
vestment rage for securities culminated last month, and since the beginning of the 
year the “bull” movement has been mainly produced by speculation and manipulation. 
Many investors have sold out their holdings, and the quantity of stocks being carried 
“on margin ”’on Wall Street has become very great. The ever-impending dangers to 
the speculative fabric are: (1) the attempt which eventually will be made by every- 
one to realize profits; and (2) the possibility of the larger operators selling out 
quietly and then assaulting the market in order to secure their relinquished treasures at 
lower prices. History is a farce and a fraud if the present speculation is never to have 
an end, and the higher prices advance the sooner must the end come. To-day the 
speculation may be flourishing like a green bay-tree, but a sudden storm may be de- 
veloped at any time which will hurl it prostrate to the ground. 

The total transactions in stocks during the week under review amounted to over 
300,000 shares. The most noticeable feature of the dealings was the prominence and 
the strength of most of the low-priced shares. It might look as if the speculation had 
outrun the A No. 1 stocks, and was directing its course into the fancies hitherto occu- 
pying a subordinate position. While New York Central closes 27% lower, Lake Shore 2%, 
St. Paul 25g, Northwest 434 and Union Pacific 1 7%, there have been advances of 1434 per 
cent. in Lake Erie & Western, 7 4 in Ohio Central, Ontario & Western, 234, ands % in 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville. The coal stocks have been wonderfully strong and show 
handsome gains. 

The railroad bond market has been active, with the prices of the prime investment 
bonds firm but dull, because of the small amounts offering. The special feature of the 
week has been the activity in the junior issues, most of which have risen considerably 
from last week’s closing quotations. In State bonds, dullness continues to reign su 
preme, and Governments have been quiet and only steady. 


The daily papers have fully detailed the court proceedings in the injunction case 
of Mr, Rufus Hatch, a well-known stock broker, to prevent the telegraph consolida- 
tion. Here it may be noted that there are three theories in Wall street as to Mr. 
Hatch’s action ; first, that he is sincere in wishing to resist an enormous monopoly ; 
second, that it is inspired by spite at being left out of the great Western Union “ deal ; ” 
and third, that it is really one of Mr, Jay Gould’s quiet games to anticipate the possi- 
ble suits of other stockholders, and have the right of the companies to consolidate 
settled at once. 


The ostensible object in furnishing the public with a weekly statement of the con- 
dition of the banks belonging to the Clearing-House Association is for the purpose of 
giving information as to the real condition of the banks at the time the publication is 
made from week to week, but hardly a week passes that the statement issued does not 
furnish an illustration of the absurdity of making it up on the averages for the week. 
The two or three statements preceding the oue last issued indicated a decidedly con- 
servative course on the part of the banks of this city, by a reduction of loans and an 





increase in the percentage of reserve held against deposits. The statement for the past 
week, however, again shows an expansion of nearly $5,000,000 in loans, the amount 
now being $307,839,600, while the percentage of reserve is a shade less than the amount 
on hand the week previous. The deposits are increased $6,500,000, and the specie 
$1,000,000, and legal-tenders $700,000. Notwithstanding the great speculation that is | 
going on at present, the banks continue slowly to contract their circulation, the reduc- 
tion for the past week being $79,500. Comparing the present statement with that 
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issued a year ago the loans are $27,771,000 greater and the deposits $41,448,200 
greatei than at that time, while the specie shows a gain of $14,651,900 and the legal-tenders 
a slight decrease. The reduction in the amount of the circulation referred to is again 
illustrated by the fact that the amount now outstanding is $3,317,400 less than it was 
at that time. A noteworthy feature of the statement issued last Saturday is the further 
increase of the clearances for the week, which are again the largest on record in the 
history of the Clearing-House, amounting to $1,224,948,182, an increase of over $480,- 
000,000 over the clearances of the corresponding week in 1880. We have already 
called attention to the fact, however, that the clearances of a given week do not furnish 
a trustworthy index to the amount of business transacted. 

Money has ruled easy, loaning in the latter part of last week as high as 6 per cent. 
on call, from which it has since declined until to-day the ruling rate was 5 @ 7 per 
cent. The course pursued by the banks has, of course, aided in maintaining the low 
rate of interest which has prevailed. The imports of foreign gold for the week were 
$2,658,400, and the payments by the Assay Office, on account of foreign gold received 
were $1,735,200. The disbursements by the Sub-Treasury were slightly in excess of 
the receipts. The imports of specie at this port since January 1, have been $3,679,000 
against $724,790 for the same time last year. 

The movements of merchandise at this port for the week ending January 22, and 
since the beginning of the year have been as follows: Imports for the week, $6,225,- 
432, against $11,068,734 for the same week in 1880, and for the year to date, $22,- 
462,968, against $27,438,911 last year. Exports for the week $6,480,226, against 
$5,687,823 last year, and since January 1, $17,623,649, against $15,758,339 in 1880. 
These figures furnish a very favorable comparison, the imports, as it will be seen, amount- 
ing last year to nearly double the exports, while for the current year there was a slight 
increase in the exports for the past week. 

The Philadelphia market has shown symptoms of weakness similar to those mani- 
fested at the New York Stock Exchange. There have been, however, special influ- 
ences operating upon several of the leading stocks dealt in at the Philadelphia Board. 
For instance, in the case of Reading, Judge Allison has decided that the application 
for an alternative mandamus asked for by the McCalmont Brothers shall not be quashed, 
and thatthe Reading managers shall to-morrow file their answer, the Judge stating 
very clearly that, according to the testimony before the Court, Mr. Gowen and Mr. 
Keim caused the illegal notice of the election which was not held to be issued. More 
recently another injunction has been asked for restraining the company from doing any- 
thing to interfere with the interests of certain parties who have subscribed to the de- 
ferred income bond scheme, until the status of those bonds has been established. Little 
is heard from Mr. Gowen of late. A despatch has been received, however, by the 
President of the New York Stock Exchange from members of the London Exchange, 
stating that the allotment of the Reading deferred bonds has been completed, giving 
$19,000,000 to the shareholders and the remainder to the bondholders. A bill in 
equity, meanwhile, has been filed inthe United States Circuit Court in Philadelphia, by 
the McCalmont Brothers, enjoining the issue of the deferred income bonds, and also of 
$150,000,000 of the consolidated bonds, on the grounds of illegality. Thus, week by 
week, the net becomes more thickly woven. 


The Pittsburg, Titusville and Buffalo stockholders have agreed upon a consolida- 
tion of that company with others, by which a route is to be established to Buffalo, the 
length of the consolidated line being 294 miles, with a total capital of $8,650,000 com- 
mon, and $1,500,000 preferred stock, and a bonded indebtedness of $7,500,000. The 
new company will be known as the Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western Railroad Company. 
The general heaviness of the market, however, has prevented any further appreciation 
in the value of the stocks of the Pittsburg, Titusville and Buffalo Company. 


The statement of the Pennsylvania Railroad for December, 1880, and for the 
twelve months ending December 31, 1880, shows a falling off in the net earnings for 
the month of $385,802, but an increase for the twelve months of $2,397,486. The re- 
duction in the earnings of the past month has had an unfavorable effect upon the price 
of the stock. An amicable arrangement has been made between the company and the 
Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, which, it is believed, will result in the 
abandonment by the Pennsylvania company of an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, in the matter of the validity of the lease ofthe C. C, and I. C. to the Pennsyl- 
vania company, for the purpose of carrying out the arrangement. The Pennsylvania 
company has decided to issue $10,000,000, 4% per cent, forty year gold bonds, the 
bonds to be secured by a pledge of the leases of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chi- 
cago and the Cleveland and Pittsburg railroad companies, and by an annual sinking 
fund of $200,000. Among the other stocks most active at the Philadelphia Exchange, 
have been Lehigh Navigation, Lehigh Valley, the Northern Pacifics, Philadelphia and 
Erie and Northern Central. 
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Cyclopedia of American Literature. 


From the Earuiest Date to the PREsENT TIME. 


New Edition, Revised by M. Laird Simons. 
: UST PUBLISHED. 
With nearly 1000 Portraits, Autographs, Authors’ Residences, F 
Buildings connected with our Literary History, Etc. 


It is the standard work in its special and attractive department. 
Itisa WHOLE LipraARY OF AMERICAN Betves-Letrres, adapted 
to the most refined home circle. Its full, clear pages are a noble 
monument to the fruits of the life-toil of American Authors, — 


CLARKE'S HARMONY, 


ON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, 
By H. A. CLARKE, 


Professor of Music, University of Pennsylvania, 


LEE & WALKER, 
No. 1113 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


HE LARGEST RETAIL STOCK 


OF DRY GOODS. 








STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Cloth. Price $1.00 


EIGHTH AND MARKET STS. 








In2 vols., containing over 2000 imperial 8vo. pages, 
Price, Per Vol. in Cloth, $6.00. 


Send for Circular, Address, 
WM. RUTTER & CO., Philada. 





YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business, 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street, 

| Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular. ° 


= LEARY’S 
OLD BOOK STORE 


No9 SouTu NINTH STREET 


FIRST STORE BELOW MARKETS? 
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| ECTURES ON CURRENT TOPICS, 
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—AT THE— 
Lecture Room of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Broad Street above Arch, Philadelphia. 


I. 

Tuirp Day, Seconp Monru rst, 1881, 

Prof. EDWARD D. COPE, of Philadelphia. 
Susyect,—‘‘Mental Evolution.” 

II. 

Tuirp Day, Seconp Montu 8th, 1881, 

Prof. ISAAC SHARPLESS, of Haverford College. 
Supyect.—‘Recent Studies among the Stars,” 

III. 

Tuirp Day, Seconp Month sth, 1881 

Dr. HENRY HARTSHORNE, of Germantown. 

Supyzect.—“The Twentieth Century.” 
IV. 

Turrp Day, Seconp Monts 224d, 1881. 
THOMAS K. BROWN, of Westtown School. 
Susyect.—“The Owners of Ireland,” 

V. 

Tuirp Day, Tu1rp Month rst, 1881. 


Pres. THOMAS CHASE, of Haverford College, 
MEMBER OF THE REVISION COMMITTEE. 
Supyect.—“The Revision of the New Testament.” 





LECTURES WILL BEGIN AT EIGHT O’CLOCK. 
Tickets for the Course, $1.00. Single Admission, 25 cents. 


4 For sale at 304 Arch Street and 1o9 North Tenth Street, and 
at the Lecture Room on the evenings of the Lectures, 








Among the contributors to this number are : 

Walter Allen, Alfred Balch, T. Francis Gordon, M, P. Handy, 
William Sloane Kennedy, G. T, Lanigan, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Montgomery Schuyler, Professor Robert Ellis Thompson and L, E, 
Thorne, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Five Dollars a year. 

The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
unless requested. 

Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to W. R. Balch, 
Managing Editor The American. 
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Barker Brothers €? Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
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Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interests on Deposits, and transact a gene- 


ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 
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(Miniature View Design 1, Plate 1.) 
Part Ong, 
Modern Architectural Designs and Details, 
CONTAINING 
8 Plates (9x12) of New Designs and Details in the Queen Anne, 
Eastlake and other modernized styles. Price, $1.00 post-paid, 
BICKNELL & COMSTOCK, 
Architectural Designers and Publishers. 
194 BROADWAY, New York. 
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The American ts sent free to those advertising in it. 
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W. R. Balch, Managing Editor 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THE 
ARAB-MOORS.—With a sketch of the Civilization which they 
achieved and imparted to Europe. By Henry Coppge, 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 

THE BACTERIA.—By Dr. Antorne MaGnin. Translated 
from the French, by Grorce M, Sterner, M, D., Surgeon U. S, 
Army. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 


Extract from Preface by Translator. 

For the naturalist, for the physician, or for the non-professional 
man of general culture, who desires to have accessible in a condensed 
form, the most important results achieved in this line of inquiry up 
to the present day, this volume cannot fail to be of value; while for 
the student and the investigator in search of fuller information, the 
summary given of the labors of numerous individuals, together with 
the copious bibliography, brought up to date, will doubtless be of 


ice. 
«LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 





The New York Office of Tot AmerIcAN is at 21 Wall Street, 
Corner of Broad, 

The London Office of THe American is No. 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Mr. B. F. Stevens, 

At each of these offices copies of THs AMERICAN can be ob- 
tained, and subscriptions and advertisements will be received. 





B.K. ¥AMISON & CO. 
BANKERS, 


Life, Stories and Poems of Fohn Brougham. | 


One volume, r2mo, illustrated. 2.00. A volume of nearly 500 
ages, containing the choicest writings of Mr. BroucHam. Edited 
y WiLt1AM WinTeR, with portraits, fac-simile, sketches, etc. 

The book will be enjoyed from cover to cover.—NV. VY. Herald. 

A volume which is in every way a delighlful contribution to the 

literature of the stage, and to the varied store of personal anecdote 
of which so many famous actors have left a rich inheritance to pos- 
terity.—Boston Traveller. For sale by all booksellers. Sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 





THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on Commission. 
Securities a specialty. 


Investment 





HAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
Chestnut and 17th Streets, Philadelphia. 


—PUBLISHERS OF— 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping togeth- 


er so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.—MILTOoN. 





Send for Specimen Page and New Catalogue. 
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PENN MONTHLY. 
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PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS, by J. G. 
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Cushing's Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 


The recognized authority in all the States on rules and order of 
debate, and is an re hand-book for every citizen, Price, 
_75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
No 25 Hawley Street, Boston. 





SOWER, POTTS & CoO. 
530 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


Publishers of the 
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